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Poets have sung in numbers high 
Abstraction's deep philosophy, 

When man, to fancy’s power resigned, 
Revels in day-dreams of the mind, 

And, from each outward thing abstracted, 
Of mental forms is all compacted. 

Our Painter ventures not so high : 
He leaves to others to untie 
Sach knotty metaphysic notions, 
Content with every-day emotions. 

He leaves a Milton free to soar 
Where never mortal reached before ; 
He ventures not to track his flight 
Across chaotic depths of night, 

*Till on Creation’s farthest bound 
His daring dizzy flight is found. 

A lowlier sphere his view embraces, 
A humbler theme his pencil traces; 
Fain to portray some little fraction 
Of queer and whimsical abstraction, 
And realize, if so he can, 

That oddity—the Ansent Man. 

*Tis done, and see him here before ye, 
Seated in all abstraction's glory ; 
Intensely wrapp'd his dreamy mood in, 
And deeply o'er his Euclid brooding, 
No'thought of earth is his, I wot ; 

His very breakfast is forgot; 
Untouched those buckwheat cakes remain, 


The fragrant coffee tempts in vain! 


His saucepan on the stove is boiling: 
Yet it is not the egg that’s spoiling ; 
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For see, he does his best endeavour 
To boil—not egg, but patent-lever ; 
Timing with gravity the minute ; 
When the tit-bit is done within it. 

The being who thus dwells alone 
{n a creation of his own, 
How loudly men will ridicule, 
How rate him as the veriest fool ; 
And yet how oft those very elves 
Might turn the laugh against themselves ; 
Happy, were nothing but a smile 
Waked by their harmless freaks the while! 
May we not trace our own day-dreamer 
In many a wild fantastic schemer ? 
The blower-up of air-born bubbles, 
Big with his own and others’ troubles? 
At length he wakens from his dream : 
Abortive proves each deep-iaid scheme ; 
Each towering castle built in Spain, 
Like frust-work melting quick again. 
The man bas been abstracted ; true— 
And the poor dupes’ deposites too! 
And many a ruined wretch is near 
To pour deep curses in his ear. 
True, like our simple self-deceiver, 
He has not boiled his patent-iever, 
For, after worse than fruitless toil, 
The deuce a lever's left to boil! 
And far from any ’vautage gained, 
He has not e’en his egg retained ; 
Nay more, the miserable elf 
In the hot water finds himself. 
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THE NEW MINISTER. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


“ Wuar kind of a sermon did the new minister give 
you this morning?” asked Ellen May of her sister 
Mary, as the latter came in from church on a bright 
Sabbath morning in the pleasant month of June. 

* O, it was delightful!” replied Mary with anima- 
tion. “ He’s a splendid looking man, with an eye as 
bright as a diamond. And such a voice! It was 
the finest for an orator I ever heard.” 

“ What was the text, Mary?” said Mrs. May, with 
a grave countenance, 

“ Why, it was—it was,” responded Mary, taken 
by surprise. “It was in the—I declare, mother, I 
cannot recall “it at this moment; but, it’s on my 
tongue’s end. It was in the — It was there where 
it speaks about——about—” 

“ You paid more attention, I see, to Mr. Elbert- 
son’s eyes and voice than to his sermon, Mary,” said 
her mother, seriously. “I’m afraid I shall not like 
our new minister if his person is to make a deeper 
impression than his words.” 

« Indeed, mother, it was an elegant sermon,” urged 
Mary, “and now, I remember the subject. It was 
on the * Beauty of Holiness,’ and the text was, * Be 
ye holy, for i am holy”” Mary’s voice sunk into 
a lower and more serious tone, as she repeated this 
brief portion of the holy Word. “I never felt so 
like being religious in my life, as I did while he was 
preaching. ‘The life of holiness was so beautifully 
pictured. If I were to hear such sermons every Sun- 
day, I am sure I should be much better than I am.” 

“ You were pleased, then, with the new minister, 
Mary,” said her, father, who came in, in time to hear 
her closing remark. He had paused at the door a 
few moments to have a parting word with a neigh- 
bour. 

« Indeed I was,” replied Mary, warmly. 

“ And how did you like him, father?” asked Mrs, 
May, looking into her husband’s face, with an ex- 
pression that indicated no small degree of concern. 
She was a woman whose thoughts were much occu- 
pied on religious subjects, and she, therefore, felt a 
good deal of anxicty about the new minister who was 
to take the place of good old Mr. Morrison, recently 
removed, by death, from his labours. 

The husband smiled, and remarked, in a quiet 
tone, 

“ He certainly preached an excellent sermon, as 
Mary says.” 

* But is he at all like dear, good, old Mr. Morri- 
son?” said Mrs. May, the rising moisture dimming 
her eyes as she thought of the gray headed old minis- 
ter who had preached to them for the last thirty 
years. 

« No, he is not like Mr. Morrison. No two men 
are alike. And there are few of the same class of 
men as Mr. Morrison left. Every new generation 
differs in some degree from the preceding one, and 
the ministers differ as much as the people.” 

“ Then I shall not like Mr, Elbertson,” said Mrs. 
May, despondingly. “1 don’t think I can ever hear 
him preach.” 


“ Yes, mojher, you will like him, I am sure you 
will!” spoke up Mary, with warmth and animation. 
« Don’t you think she will, father,” she added. 

“ Indeed, Mary, I cannot tell. Your mother was 
very much attached to the excellent minister who has 
been taken away from us, and I should not be at all 
surprised if she would be a long time in getting re- 
conciled to the loss. Mr. Elbertson is a young man. 
Bat, notwithstanding his fine talents, and, I trust, 
sincere piety, he is a very different person from old 
Mr. Morrison. He may be a better minister, and a 
better man, but—” 

“ Never! never!” said Mrs. May, with warmth, 
interrupting her husband. 

“T did not say that he was,” replied Mr. May, 
smiling pleasantly at his wife’s warmth of expression. 
“TIT was only going to suppose a case.” 

“But it is wrong to suppose what is not true,” 
said Mrs. May. “Mr. Elbertson never was, and, 
never will be as good a man, or as good a minister 
as Mr. Morrison.” 

“ But you have neither seen him, nor heard him 
preach, mother,” said Mary. 

« No, nor never wish to,” resumed Mrs, May, 
evidently losing command of her feelings. 

“ Well, never mind, mother,” said Mr. May, sooth- 
ingly. “It is not right, you know, to form an unfa- 
vourable opinion of any man, before having a fair 
opportunity to become acquainted with his true cha- 
racter. You must go to hear Mr. Elbertson, and 
then, I have no doubt but that you will think well 
of him.” 

That evening Mr. Ellis and his wife came in to 
sit an hour or two. 

‘© You were not at church, this morning, Mrs. 
May,” said Mrs. Ellis, after her bonnet and shawl 
were taken off and handed into the next room by 
Ellen. 

“No, I couldn’t well leave home,” replied Mrs. 
May. 

“ Of course, you didn’t hear our new minister,” 
said Mrs. Ellis, in rather an equivocal tone. “ He 
doesn’t preach like good old Mr. Morrison, I can tell 
you that. I, for one, shall never be reconciled to the 
change.” 

“I am sure I shall not,” responded Mrs. May. 
“TIT don’t think I can ever hear him preach. I am 
told that he is a young, foppish fellow: one of your 
preachers that try to create a sensation :” and Mrs. 
May shook her head, while an expression allied to 
sadness flitted across her countenance. 

«There is something of the dandy about him, I 
must confess,” said Mrs. Ellis. “And, as to his 
preaching, it was nothing at all like Mr. Morrison’s.” 

“Ah me!” sighed Mrs. May, “I wish the dear 
good old man had only lived a little longer.” 

The new minister was also the burden of conver- 
sation between Mr. Ellis and Mr. May. 

“How were you pleased with Mr. Elbertson ?” 
asked the former. 

* Why, I must confess that I am prepossessed in 
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his favour,” replied Mr. May. “His manner and 
style of sermonizing is ¢9 different from that of our 
late pastor, that it is not easy at once to be recon- 
ciled to so great a change. Any change, even for 
the better, shocks the feelings, and hinders the judg- 
ment from estimating it truly.” 

« But it a’n’t possible that you mean to intimate 
that Mr, Elbertson is a better minister than Mr. 
Morrison was?” said Mr. Ellis, in surpfise. “ Why, 
my dear sir, he wont bear comparison with him. I 
am surprised at the vestry for making so unsuitable 
a choice!” 

« But you judge him prematurely,” replied Mr. May, 
in a calm but earnest tone of voice. “ He is a young 
man, and was evidently ill at ease this morning in his 
new position. He seemed to me to feel that in the 
minds of the congregation there must, all the while, 
be an involuntary process of comparison going on, 
between him and the venerable and much beloved 
man, who had so long stood at the desk where he 
was standing. He has some mannerisms about him, 
but every minister has these, and they are only un- 
pleasant when first observed. Mr. Morrison had 
some peculiar to himself, but we were so used to him, 
and liked the man so well, that we did not see them.” 

“ Tam sure I never could see any,” responded Mr, 
Ellis, catching, in the true spirit of controversy, at the 
last remark, “His like I never expect to see again. 
And, as for this Mr, Elbertson, the more I think 
about him, the more do I feel dissatisfied. It isa 
shame to place such a man over the sainted Mr. 
Morrison’s congregation! I almost wonder that the 
old man can sleep quietly in his grave.” ’ 

Mr. Ellis was evidently warming, and, as he allow- 
ed his feelings to become excited, the more blind did 
he become in his perceptions of the character of the 
new minister. Perceiving this, Mr. May made an 
effort to change the conversation, but could not suc- 
ceed; and was forced, for nearly the whole evening, 
to oppose a mild remonstrance to the severe things 
that were said about the new minister. In these 
strictures all joined but Mary, and she was on the 
side taken by her father. 

While these animadversions are going on, let us 
look in upon the unconscious subject of them. We 
will find him seated at a table in his chamber, with 
his head resting upon his hand. His new position 
has agitated him, in spite of every effort he can make 
to keep his feelings calm. He is a young man, of fine 
talents, well educated, and deeply conscious of the 
responsibilities attached to his sacred office. 

Thus seated, the thoughts that passed through his 
mind, troubled him, His reception by the people, 
over whom he had been called as a minister, it seem- 
ed to him, was not cordial. 

: “ Surely,” he said, mentally,“ they are disappointed 
in me. It was not well for one so young to take the 
place o! that long tried, faithful, and aged servant.” 

Just at this moment, there was a loud knock at his 
door, and Mr, Bisbee, one of the vestrymen, entered. 

“Good evening, good evening, Mr. Elbertson! 
How do you do to-night,” he said, bustling in, and 
taking a chair on the opposite side of the table. 
af Quite well,” responded the minister, endeavour. 
ing to smile cheerfully, but in vain. But so much 
occupied was Mr. Bisbee with his own thoughts, that 
he did not perceive the feebleness of the smile, nor 
the almost sad expression that followed it. 

“ I dropped in, this evening, Mr. Elbertson,” began 


his visiter,“ to have a little talk with you in a friendly 
way. Iam a free spoken man, you must know; but 
I always mean well. Every thing with me is honest 
and above board. And, so I will just say to you, 
that, as I know the people here a great deal better 
than you do, a few hints, such as I can give, may be 
of great use to you.” 

«I shall certain!y be indebted to you for any such 
kind offices,” replied Mr. Elbertson, endeavouring to 
rouse himself up to that state of indifference which is 
often assumed as a protection to the feelings. 

« I mean all well, you may be assured, sir,” said Mr. 
Bisbee. “And so I will come at once to the point. 
In the first place, your sermon was too long to-day, 
by a quarter of an hour. Mr. Morrison never preach. 
ed over thirty minutes, and the people can’t endure 
to sit any longer. And then you reasoned too much; 
Mr. Morrison always brought a subject right home 
to the feelings of the congregation, in the most sim- 
ple, touching way imaginable. I am not alone in 
this opinion, for I have talked with twenty since this 
morning about it, and they all agree with me, that 
such kind of preaching wont suit here. And then, 
no one ever heard the strange hymn you gave out. 
It was in the book it is true; but Mr. Morrison 
always stuck to the old familiar hymns that we have 
known and sung ever since we were children, And 
I must say, that you had too much action; Mr. 
Morrison used to lay his hand upon the Bible so im- 
pressively, and never lift it or wave it about more 
than once or twice during the whole sermon. I have 
heard this particularly objected to in you. I am thus 
frank, Mr. Elbertson, because I know you are desi- 
rous of pleasing the people; and unless you know 
what they like, how can you please them ?” 

«I am certainly indebted to you, Mr. Bisbee,” 
said the young minister, quietly, “ and shall endeavour 
to profit by your hints.” 

« That is right—that is right, Mr. Elbertson,” re- 
sponded his visiter, warming with pleasure at the idea 
of the good office to the church and minister both, 
that he was performing. “It is some satisfaction to 
advise a man, when he is willing to profit by what 
you say. But another thing: I have heard some 
object to your dress. They don’t think it as plain 
as becomes a minister.” 

“I really don’t see how I can dress plainer,” re- 
plied Mr. Elberson, glancing down at himself. « My 
clothes are new and fit me well. You certainly 
would not have me go with soiled or shabby clothing.” 

«O no—no indeed, sir. But then,” said Mr. 
Bisbee, “ there is something in the way your clothes 
are made and put on, that kind of looks foppish. It 
would be well if you could remedy this in some way. 
Mr. Morrison always dressed very plain.” 

«“ He was an old man, you must remember, Mr. 
Bisbee,” said Mr. Elbertson, “ and dressed as became 
his age. Iam a young man, and must dress as be- 
comes my age. In all things there should be fitness 
and propriety. And you should remember, that it is 
the kind and quality of the garments which clothe 
the mind, that are of most importance. My external 
clothing I have made after the fashion in which all 
men around me wear it. Beyond that, it costs me 
but few thoughts.” 

« But if the way you dress offends your brethren, 
are you not bound to change for their sakes ?” 

“If they are offended without any real cause ex- 
isting in me, then the cause is in them, and it is cer- 
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tainly more important that they should remove the 
real cause from themselves, than the imaginary one 
from me. Unkind and censorious feelings involve a 
greater wrong, certainly, than a simple suit of well 
fitting clothes, made in the way that other men wear 
them.” 

To this Mr. Bisbee was at a loss to reply. It was 
to him, altogether, a new form of argument. 

« I trust I have not offended you, Mr. Elbertson,” 
he said, “ by the freedom of my remarks. I assure 
you I spoke in the utmost sincerity.” 

“Ido not doubt that, Mr. Bisbee; and it would 
ill become me, as a minister, to be offended at the 
sincere admonition of any one of my people. Still, 
I may be able to perceive errors in them as readily 
as they can perceive them in me, ‘The fault found 
with me, as far as you have brought it to my notice, 
is altogether in mere forms and externals. Nothing 
has been said in reference to the purity of the doc- 
trines which I taught, nor of their power, through 
divine aid, to change the heart.” 

«QO, no, sir, no,” responded Mr. Bisbee quickly. 
“ The doctrine was sound enough, it was only the 
manner.” 

“Then, don’t you perceive,” said the minister, 
mildly, but with impressive earnestness, “that you 
have stopped to criticise the conformation of the shell, 
while the kernel, im which all the substance resides, 
has been suffered to fall to the ground ?” 

Mr. Bisbee was silent, and the minister proceeded. 

“ There are duties, reciprocal, between a minister 
and the congregation. And especially is there a 
duty, of charity and forbearance due from a congre- 
gation towards a new minister, whom they have in- 
vited to take charge of them. A moment’s reflec. 
tion will tell them that, if he is sincere in his calling 
as a minister, he will endeavour to preach for their 
good. For a time, at least, until the embarrassments 
of his new position shall have worn off, and until he 
shall begin to feel at home among his people, should 
they treat him with great consideration. Instead of 
expecting and exacting every thing from him, they 
should yield something of their own for the sake of 
the stranger. By and by, they will know each other 
better, and charity, like a tender vine, in its sponta- 
neous growth, will spring up, and unite them in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship.” 

When Mr. Bisbee went away that evening, it was 
with very different feelings than those which moved 
him to call upon the new minister. He found him 
to be a man of a different stamp of character alto- 
gether than he had supposed him. He was mortified 
at his meddlesome and weak interference, but not by 
any means soured in his feelings towards Mr. Elbert- 
son, for the mild, earnest manner of that individual 
had disarmed him. 

On the next Sabbath morning, the minister entered 
the pulpit with subdued feelings. He had experienced, 
during the week, various trials from the unguarded 
expressions of many of the members, who too freely 
objected, one to this peculiarity, and another to that. 
At times, he had almost given way to despondency ; 
but remembering in whose cause he was labouring, 
and in whom he put his trust, he looked upwards, 
and received strength to sustain him. After going 
through the regular services, he announced his text 
in a voice that slightly trembled. The words were— 

“ Bear ye one another's burdens.” 

The impressive and somewhat subdued tone of his 


voice, and the devout and elevated expressiofi of his 
countenance, had the effect to throw the minds of 
such of his congregation as had befure been disposed 
to find fault, off of the minister, and to fix them upon 
his subject. And in this, before he was done, they 
found enough suited to their peeuliar conditions. 
Perhaps, of all who were present, Mr. Bisbee bes, 
understood the whole bearing of the sermon. He 
never once thought of the strange hymn, the excess 
of action, nor did he observe that Mr, Elbertson’s 
dress was at all unbecoming. And certainly he did 
not think the sermon long, although it extended to 
just one hour. 

Among those present were Mrs. May, whose hus- 
band, backed by the persuasions of Mary, had in- 
duced her to go. A great many allegations had been 
made in her presence against the new minister by 
sundry neighbours during the week, and instead of 
finding her estimation of him at all increased, it was 
at a lower ebb than ever. Of course, she was in no 
way prepared to hear with an unprejudiced mind. 

«“ I never heard a sermon like that before, in my 
life,” said Mary, as the family entered the house to- 
gether, after the conclusion of the service. 

Mrs. May was silent. 

« Did you, mother?” said the prepossessed daugh- 
ter, not at all satisfied to have her mother remain un- 
committed in the minister’s favour. 

«“ Of cburse I have, many a time,” replied Mrs. 
May, in a tone indicating a slight degree of irritation. 

« Well, I’m sure I never did,” responded Mary. 
« Wasn’t it a most excellent sermon, father ?” 

“It was certainly a good sermon, Mary, and I 
hope, as you admire it so much, you will endeavour 
to practise some of its precepts,” replied Mr. May. 

“I can at least try,” said Mary, in a tone more 
serious. 

On that evening Mr. Bisbee called in to see Mr. 
May. 

« Well, I- think our new minister improves,” he 
said, after he was seated. “ I took the liberty of talk- 
ing to him a little on last Sunday evening, and I am 
pleased to find that he has taken some of my hints. 
Didn’t you like him much better this morning, Mr. 
May ?” 

“ Yes, I think I did; though I was well pleased 
with his sermon on the last Sabbath,” replied Mr. 
May. 

« Well, I’m sure I didn’t see any thing extra in 
his discourse,” said Mrs. May. “There was too 
much finery about it for me. It made me almost cry 
to think that good old Mr. Morrison’s place should 
be filled by such a young, foppish looking fellow with 
his fine motions, and milk and water doctrines. He 
was afraid to say ‘hell,’ I suppose; and talked as 
tenderly about sinners going away into eternal banish- 
ment as if he were afraid of offending them. Mr. 
Morrison wouldn’t have mouthed the matter in that 
way. He'd a’ given them sound doctrine in the 
words of Scripture. Such kind of preaching won't 
do, Mr. Bisbee. This young fellow will no doubt 
turn the heads of all the girls in the village, as he has 
already turned our Mary’s; but no good’ll come, see 
if it does, of you vestrymen having selected a young 
fellow instead of some good, old time minister.” 

Mrs. May spoke with warmth, for she felt a good 
deal excited. She had not before spoken so freely ; 
but once in the way of speaking her sentiments on 
the matter, she found that her ideas flowed more 
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freely than she expected they would, and that, in 
reality, she had a good deal more to say on the sub- 
ject than she thought she had. A tap at the door 
interrupted further remarks, and much to the surprise, 
and some little to the confusion of Mrs. May, the 
individual of whom she was so freely speaking, en- 
tered in company with a neighbour. 

The smile that played upon his handsome features, 
and the respectful manner with which he took Mrs. 
May’s extended hand, on being introduced to her, 
changed wonderfully in a moment, the hue of her 
feelings. Mary’s heart fluttered, and Ellen endea- 
voured to assume a more graceful position. We will 
not detail the conversation that ensued. When Mr. 
Elbertson went away, he left few serious objections 
behind him; though still Mrs. May could not help 
contrasting him in some things, with the late la- 
mented Mr. Morrison. 

On the next evening, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis dropped 
in again, and it was not long before the subject of the 
new minister was introduced. Indeed, little else had 
been talked about in the village since Mr. Elbertson’s 
arrival. 

«So, you were at church, yesterday, Mrs. May,” 
said her friend: 

« Yes, I did venture out,” replied Mrs. May, smiling. 

“ Well, how did you like Mr, Elbertson?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ellis. 

«“ Why, he preached a pretty fair sermon,” said 
Mrs. May, very deliberately. 

Mrs. Ellis shook her head. 

“ Tt wasn’t any thing like good old Mr. Morrison’s 
sermons, Mrs. May. Ah, me! We shall never look 
upon his like again.” 

«“ No, it was not at all like Mr, Morrison’s ser- 
mons. But, then, Mrs. Ellis, no two men are alike. 
Different ministers have different gifts, and we should 
judge them according to their gifts. I should never 
have tired of Mr. Morrison, but now that he has been 
taken away from us, it seems to me right that I 
should endeavonr to be reconciled, and look upon 
the one who has been called to fill his place with un- 
prejudiced eyes,” 

A single evening’s contact with Mr. Elbertson, in 
his social character, had done much to dispel Mrs. 
May’s hastily formed prejudices ; and the moment her 
better impressions were opposed, they were roused 
into activity, and from feeling more kindly towards 
him, she was prompted to speak in his favour. Thus, 
she confirmed, by bringing them out into words, her 
gradually forming good opinions. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were walking home that 
evening, the Jatter said, with a peculiar emphasis upon 
her words, 

« Mr. Elbertson has become a great favourite of 
Mrs. May’s.” 

« Ah, indeed,” responded her husband, “ how has 
that happened ?” 

« O, she’s got a couple of grown up daughters, yon 
know,” said Mrs. Ellis, giving her head a toss; al- 
though this peculiar and expressive motion couldn't 
be perceived by her husband, as they were walking 
in darkness, 

« True, I never thought of that. It is strange how 
a little self interest will warp persons’ opinions and 
change their views. But Mr. Elbertson is not going 
to fancy one of her girls.” 

« No, indeed,” responded his wife, “ not he. Humph! 
How weak some people are! A pretty minister’s 
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wife one of them would make. Why, I’ve known 
them both since they were so high!” reaching down 
her outspread hand, to indicate the distance at which 
these young ladies’ heads once stood from the ground, 
and to enforce this strong argument against them. 

It so happened, that when Mrs. Ellis awoke the 
next morning from sleep, she found herself shaking 
with an ague-fit. This was soon succeeded by a 
raging fever, and for more than a week she remained 
extremely ill; at the end of that time her life was 
despaired of. But, at the crisis of the disease, the 
turning point was in her favour, and she began slowly 
to recover. The principal remembrance that she had 
when her thoughts were calmed by returning health, 
and the wanderings of her imagination fixed, was the 
fact that Mr. Elbertson had frequently been to see her, 
and as often talked to her and prayed with her in 
the most earnest and affectionate manner. Every 
day he still continued to call in, and his manner was 
so tender towards her, and his conversation so tem- 
pered with mild encouragement, and gentle admo- 
nition, that every former prejudice was dispelled, 

«“ How mistaken we have been in Mr. Elbertson,” 
she said, one day to her husband, after she could sit 
up a little, “I shall never again judge any one 
hastily.” 

«“ We have erred, it is true,” he replied. “And I 
hope we shall never forget the excellent lesson for 
future conduct that you have drawn from it.” 

The church members that we have introduced, 
were not the only ones who were dissatisfied with 
the new minister; nor were the prejudices of all so 
easily dispelled. Mr. Elbertson had to go through 
many hard trials from this cause, and he was often 
much discouraged. But he was a consistent Chris- 
tian, and the power of consistency will always over- 
come prejudice. One by one, those who were dis- 
posed to find fault, were thrown by some unlooked- 
for circumstance into contact with him, in such a 
way as to be gratified by his ever kind manner. Thus 
he gradually acquired a power and influence in his 
new position, not exceeded by that which even good 
old Mr. Morrison possessed. 

It was something like a year from. the time when 
the new minister came into the village, that nearly 
one third of its young folks, and a good proportion 
of the old men and matrons, were assembled at Mr. 
May’s pleasant cottage. Something unusual, of course, 
was going on; and, whatever it was, every one seem- 
ed pleased about it. 

Presently, there was a movement in the house, and 
all the gay young people in the garden and on the 
green before the door, hastily pressed in to witness 
the—what ?— Why, the marriage ceremony ; for there 
was to be a wedding, and Mary May was to be the 
bride. A venerable minister from a neighbouring town, 
was already in the centre of the floor with the prayer- 
book in his hand, and before him with flushing cheeks 
and eyes cast down to the floor, stood Mary May, 
and by her side was—who ?—Why, the new minister. 

No one kissed the young bride’s cheek with more 
earnest fervour than did Mrs. Ellis, and no one was 
more officious in his efforts to prove himself pleased 
than Mr. Bisbee. Mrs, May soon forgot the ex- 
cellent qualities of good old Mr. Morrison, in the 
more attractive ones of the young minister, whose 
voice never seemed so eloquent, nor his manners so 
winning, as when he addressed her by the tender 
name of “ mother.” 
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A VILLAGE 
BY MISS M. A. 


Every body knows that every English country vil- 
lage has its great man—the Squire, the Vicar, or the 
Lord of the Manor, as the case may be. But most 
villages have likewise a remarkable man, a person- 
age not necessarily a member of any particular class 
of society. The remarkable man of Friarscroft was, 
unquestionably, Dr. Foster. 

Friarscroft is a small village situated at some dis- 
tance from the metropolis. It lies in a quiet valley, 
amidst well cultivated slopes, interspersed with patch- 
es of rich woodland, and really is a beautiful spot, 
with its scattered white houses, its Elizabethan par- 
sonage, and its tall graceful church-spire shooting up- 
wards from a clump of dark yew trees, 

About the middle of the irregular street stood the 
Doctor’s house—an old fashioned edifice with pointed 
gables and white walls, thickly embowered in ivy, 
clematis, and honey-suckle. It stood near the road, 
just within a neat row of white palings, and its green 
door displayed a large brass plate, whereon the name 
of Doctor Foster was engraved in very legible cha- 
racters, That door had a strange, unnatural appear- 
ance, amidst the rich tapestry of leaves and flowers. 

The back part of the dwelling, however, had no 
such blemish. The transome windows looked out 
on a sloping garden, terraced after the fashion of for- 
mer days, and full of clipped yews and quaint flower 
plots. It terminated in a smooth green declivity, 
sloping to the border of a beautiful stream, which 
here made a graceful bend, widening a little where 
it swept from the covert of willows and alders which 
nearly met over its current a little higher up. 

Here dwelt Doctor Foster—the only medical 
practitioner in Friarscroft, or within some miles there- 
of. He was about the middle height, rather stout, 
and extremely muscular. His garments were always 
of a by-gone fashion—that is to say, he wore knee 
breeches, square-toed shoes, with large silver buckles, 
an antiquated coat and waistcoat, and a huge black 
wig. He was barely thirty when he first came to 
Friarscroft, but even then he was similarly clad, and 
during his long residence there the difference of his 
age was only marked by the increasing rotundity of 
his person, and the change his bushy eye. brows under- 
went, from black to grizzled, from grizzled to white. 

His eyes were dark, quick, and intelligent, his fea- 
tures well shaped, yet his countenance was by no 
means prepossessing. ‘There was something stern in 
his brow, heightened by an air of extreme reserve, 
and the close compression of lips, which seemed 
shut as with a clasp. You were astonished when 
he spoke, almost startled; and yet that deep, rich, 
sonorous voice was any thing but disagreeable. 

On his first arrival in Friarscroft, his family con- 
sisted of an old woman, who acted as cook and 
housekeeper, a young git! who assisted her, and a 
boy, whose duties were compounded from those of 
footman, groom, and journeyman, inasmuch as he 
cleaned knives and shoes, looked after the Doctor's 
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splendid black horse, Eblis, (that name sadly puzzled 
the natives!) mixed medicines under the Doctor's 
directions, and delivered the same at the houses of 
the sick. 

His patients were the only society with which 
Docter Foster held: any communication, He uni- 
formly refused the squire’s invitations to dinner, the 
clergyman’s to supper, the old ladies’ to “tea and 
turn out.” They persecuted him for a year or so, but 
after that they let himalone. He never made any visits, 
save professional ones, and never undertook cases of 
nerves or vapours, except to order a blister in the 
one case, and a dose of rhubarb in the other, which 
prescriptions were so effectual that a nervous or va- 
pourish subject was soon not to be found in his neigh- 
bourhood, But in cases of real suffering no one could 
be kinder in manner, or more regular in attendance, 
than the Doctor, although it was always observed 
that the poorer the patient, the more cheerfully were 
the Doctor’s services given. He seemed to soften 
towards the parish poor more than all, and his silence 
and sternness gave way as he listened to the detail 
of their sufferings, and cheered them with the lan- 
guage of sympathy and consolation. 

Of his skill nobody entertained a doubt, although 
some fanciful persons did once attempt to bring in a 
rival in the person of Mr. Augustus Popjoy, a spruce 
Cockney. But afier Mr. Popjoy had sojourned three 
mortal months with Mrs. Bell, of the post-office, 
without gaining further patronage than that of two 
old maids and a pet lap-dog, he departed one morn- 
ing without beat of drum, leaving his landlady his 
creditor fur three months rent, his two maiden cus- 
tomers minus a medical man and a beau, and poor 
Shock with a dose of medicine administered on the 
previous evening, which put a period to that amiable 
quadruped’s existence in the course of the day. 

Doctor Foster’s house was no less singular than 
its master. It was filled from top to bottom with 
‘‘curiosities,” as his housekeeper called them. There 
were birds of rare plumage crowding glass cases on 
every shelf. There were strange reptiles, preserved 
in spirits—cabinets of shells and insects—instru- 
ments, of which the use could only be guessed—and, 
above all, books in quantity so numerous, and in 
bulk so immense, that some of the ignorant did not 
fail to ascribe to Dr. Foster the character of a con- 
jurer. But, besides these marvels, there was one 
closet that excited the curiosity of every gossip in the 
village—aye, and of some who were not gossips, too. 
The Doctor repeatedly sate there late at night, and 
though Mrs, Gage, the housekeeper, had listened 
many a time on the stairs in the dead of night, and 
applied her eye to the key-hole, she was as often 
baffled in her laudable pursuit of knowledge, by the 
dead silence of the room, and the key-hole being 
stopped with the key, which was turned within. 

She declared, however, that once she heard some- 
body muttering low in the closet, and that another 
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time her master came suddenly out before she could 
slip away, and, as he locked the door behind him, 
cast on her a look which froze the very blood in her 
veins. : 

Darker and darker grew the surmises of the wor- 
thy lieges of Friarscroft as to the contents of the 
closet. Could the Doctor be a body snatcher, and 
had he there concealed the mangled remains of a 
fellow creature? But, if so, from whence did the 
Doctor procure his “ subjects,” and how were they 
conveyed unseen into his premises? In a village 
watched by the Argus eyes of seven wakeful spin- 
sters, and two ancient watchmen, it was next to im- 
possible that such a thing could pass undetected. It 
was more likely that this mysterious closet was a 
receptacle for the skeletons and preparations, need- 
ful in the Doctor’s profession—so said the more en- 
lightened. It was most likely the Doctor was a 
wizard, and practised the black art in this secret 
chamber—so said the ignorant and superstitious. 
Each settled the question to his own fancy, and, the 
Doctor meanwhile went on in his daily course, as 
undisturbed as if there had never been any question 
about his concerns at all. 

He had occupied his domicile in Friarscroft some 
six or seven years when an incident occurred which 
again set.his neighbours on the qui vive respecting 
his affairs. ‘They had always been wondering about 
him since he came amongst them, but the circum- 
stance to which I allude increased their curiosity to 
a degree that was almost unbearable. 

It was a calm starry night in Autumn. All Fri- 
arscroft was wrapt in repose, and only one solitary 
light was seen gleaming from a window in the Doc- 
tor’s house, Suddenly the sound of approaching 
wheels startled several of the inhabitants from their 
slumbers. It was too early for the arrival of the 
mail—too late for the return of any of the peaceful 
villagers from the county town. Nearer came the 
sound—the rattle of a carriage driven fast and furi- 
ously. Divers curious persons leaped from their 
beds, but before they could reach the windows of 
their apartments the phenomenon had disappeared — 
It was only those who were fortunate enough to re- 
side near the centre of the street, who had the satis- 
faction of seeing the vehicle stop suddenly before 
Doctor Foster’s door, and of hearing his night-bell 
violently rung. ‘The disturbance was occasioned by 
a chaise and four with lamps, and as soon as the 
steps were let down, on the opening of the Doctor's 
door, a female figure bearing a large bundle descend- 
ed from the carriage and entered the house. Half 
an hour elapsed before the door re-opened—then the 
Doctor himself came forth, supporting the lady, 
whom he assisted into the carriage. He lingered 
an instant beside it—then bade the post boys drive 
on, and the chaisé was whirled rapidly out of sight. 
The Doctor stood gazing after it, quite unconscious 
what observing eyes were watching him from the 
opposite side of the street, and after musing, as it 
seemed, for some minutes, returned slowly to his 
house and closed the door. 

A few additional circumstances transpired next 
day, through the medium of Mrs. Gage. She stated, 
that on hearing a noise in the house, on the previ- 
ous night, she ventured to peep from her chamber, 
and saw her master conducting a lady into the mys- 
terious closet, Not knowing what was going on, 
she thought it best to steal down stairs, and “see if 


she could hear what they were doing.” She heard the 
Doctor speaking very low and steadily, but she could 
not make out the words he said, except “ Lucy” and 
“ forgive.” And then she heard the lady sobbing as 
if her heart would break, and entreating the Doctor 
to take care of somebody or other. On hearing them 
moving, as if they were coming out of the closet, she 
flew back to her room, and did not dare to look out 
again until she heard the carriage drive off. Her 
master went immediately to his room, but she heard 
him walking up and down all night as he always 
did when any thing vexed him. In the morning she 
was summoned to his dressing room, where he 
showed her a little girl of about two years old, who 
was sleeping on a sofa, He told her the child must 
be taken great care of, as it was the orphan of a very 
particular friend. Mrs, Gage ventured to inquire the 
infant’s name, and was told, somewhat sharply, she 
was to be called Miss Emily. Further the deponent 
knew not, and some might have imagined the whole 
story to be a figment of Mrs. Gage’s active imagina- 
tion, had she not held in her arms the lovely little 
child who was the heroine of her tale. 

Of course Miss Emily was an object of no small 
interest. Various were the conjectures as to her pa- 
rentage—strict was the scrutiny which her dress and 
features underwent. But there was nothing in the 
clear blue eyes—the fair childish face, and the sim- 
ple white frock, which gave the desired information. 
« Pity she was not a little older,” said every body, 
for.she might then have remembered something 
which could have furnished a clue to the mystery ; 
but, unfortunately, the only words she could speak 
intelligibly were “ Mamma,” and “ Dash,” or, as she 
she pronounced it, “ Dass,” which latter name being 
applied by her to every spaniel she saw, it was con- 
jectured she had left a favourite dog in her former 
home. As any attempts to penetrate this second 
mystery of the Doctor’s were found to be useless, 
they were soon given up, and the curiosity the child’s 
arrival had at first excited, was replaced by the kinder 
feelings of affectionate interest awakened by herself. 
She throve wonderfully under Mrs. Gage’s care, and 
made herself friends wherever she appeared, not more 
by the extreme beauty of her person, than by her 
affectionate disposition, and winning ways. A hap- 
pier little child never existed. She seemed to have 
that rare gift—a perpetual fountain of joy within 
herself. She had that sweet and sunny nature which, 
ever bright itself, sheds gladness on all around it, She 
was happy at home or abroad; happy in the Doc- 
tor’s quiet garden, where she trotted about, singing 
her childish hymns—happy in her walks, her visits, 
her plays, with or without companions, and, perhaps, 
happiest of all in the society of a large rough-haired 
dog, procured by her guardian from some distance, 
and joyfully recognised as “ Dash” from the moment 
of his arrival. ‘ 

For some time Doctor Foster displayed but few 
tokens of especial regard for the child so mysterious- 
ly consigned to his charge, beyond exceeding care 
of her health, and an anxiety to heap upon her every 
species of childish finery that he could devise. But 
the aspect of affairs changed when Emily was trans- 
formed from an infant into a lovely little girl of 
seven. ‘The Doctor seemed suddenly smitten with 
the conviction that she would not always remain a 
child, and that it was incumbent on him to educate 
her—so her education commenced accordingly. She 
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was no longer left to the care of Mrs. Gage, she 
was no longer permitted to spend hours in the fields, 
with Dash for her sole protector and companion — 
She was now the alternate plaything and pupil of the 
Doctor, and her education his constant hobby. Read- 
ing she had already learnt, she scarcely knew how, 
and Doctor Foster was surprised and delighted to 
discover what rich veins of thought, and feeling, and 
imagination, were already opening in her mind. The 
fairy tales she had read were scarcely more fanciful 
than the fairy scenes she imagined, and now that the 
Doctor condescended to take an interest in her pur- 
suits, her mind expanded rapidly, and her litile heart 
warmed and gladdened under that genial sympathy. 
A music master was procured at considerable ex- 
pense from the country town, and, with this excep- 
tion, her guardian generally superintended her stu- 
dies himself. He was an excellent linguist—a man 
of deep and varied information, and now the stores 
which had for years lain buried in his solitary mind, 
were brought to light for the benefit of his lovely and 
beloved ward. “She is not like her mother, thank 
Heaven !” was his muttered expression, while gazing 
on her animated face and listening to her gay voice 
—* She is not like her mother, as I feared, at first, 
she would have been !” 

I have called my story a Romance, and, therefore, 
I ought to keep my mystery till near the end of its 
narration; but I deem it better to quit the beaten 
ground of tale tellers in general, and hasten to an 
explanation of so much as may render the Doctor’s 
mutterings intelligible. 

The mother of Emily was a most beautiful and 
accomplished woman—one who had in her youth 
been the object of much admiration, and of one 
affection as sincere as ever glowed in a human 
breast. She had been early betrothed to him who 
loved her so truly, but had deserted him when a suitor 
richer, more fashionable, and of higher rank, sued for 
her hand. ‘That forsaken lover was Doctor Foster. 
It was to this circumstance that Friarscroft was in- 
debted for its remarkable man. As soon as the first 
agony of his disappointment had subsided, he deter- 
mined to leave his native place at once and for ever. 
He had no near relations living, except a sister, who 
was happily married to a worthy country Baronet. 
Independent of his profession he had a considerable 
property, and with this he retired to Friarscroft, a 
nook where he might spend the remainder of his life 
—* the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

The fair cause of his self-banishment fluttered on, 
for some time, the giddy denizen of a circle as heart- 
less as herself. During her years of prosperity she 
became the mother of two sons, who both died in 
their infancy. But a darker day—an hour of retri- 
bution—was at hand. The extravagance of herself 
and her husband, had already reduced their fortune to 
a trifle. Discontent, uneasiness, and discord, stole 
gradually into their home. The temper of Mrs. Les- 
lie was not proof against her various vexations, and 
her health proved as fragile. Her husband grew 
weary of her and sought a refuge from his comfort- 
less home, and pining wife, amidst all kinds of dissi- 
pation. In the midst of all this gloom, the little 
Emily made her appearance, and, strange to say, 
awakened in the sore and crushed heart of her mo- 
ther an affection with which she had never welcomed 
the infants born in her happier days. Mr. Leslie died 
soon after the birth of this child, and his widow strug- 


gled awhile to keep up some appearance of her former 
grandeur, amongst the fast fading splendours of her 
mansion, But her health was declining—her re- 
sources nearly exhausted—and she was deeply in 
debt. Her proud spirit spurned the idea of returning 
to her own relations; and her husband’s connections, 
who had always been averse to his marriage with 
her, quietly dropped her acquaintance. In this emer- 
gency she resolved to entreat the aid of her slighted 
lover. It was a strange contradiction in that proud 
nature! She, who scorned to apply to her own rela- 
tives in her distress, felt almost a pleasure in the 
thought of being obliged to him she had injured.— 
Perhaps she felt that there was something Jike expia- 
tiun in the humiliation—or, perhaps, she felt that her 
most solid ground of reliance was in the sterling 
truth and kindness of his nature. Her plan was soon 
laid. She gathered together the little remnants of 
her property and her really valuable jewels, resolving 
to fly to the Continent. She left town suddenly, ac- 
companied only by her little girl. With that child she 
felt she was about to part for ever. She had deter- 
mined to take her to Dr. Foster’s house, and entreat 
him to shelter and cherish her. She felt her days 
were numbered, and the thought of dying abroad and 
leaving her unprotected babe amongst strangers, was 
insupportable. We have seen the event. She did 
reach the Doctor’s residence, and at a much later 
hour than she had intended, in consequence of an 
accident on the road. The Doctor was shocked, 
astonished, grieved, and, at first refused to accept the 
guardianship of the infant. But there was one argu- 
ment which he felt to be irresistible. “I am dying,” 
said the mother, and she drew back the veil from her 
faded face; “I am dying, and how can I leave my 
only child, a stranger in a strange land? Yet so must 
she be left—a wretched, unprotected orphan, if you 
refuse to receive her.” 

Her haggard cheek with its hectic flush, the fear- 
ful brightness of her hollow eye, the altered tone of 
her voice were indeed sadly corroborative of her as- 
sertion that her death was near at land. The Doc- 
tor’s heart melted within him. 

« Lucy Leslie,” he said, as he took her wasted 
hand in his—* you have sinned, but you have suffered 
—from my heart I freely forgive you the falsehood 
which has cast a shadow over my whole existence. 
Fear not for your child—she shall be well cared for. 
But remember, if at any future day you should be 
anxious to reclaim her, you will not be permitted to 
do so. She must be mine—wholly and entirely mine ; 
and no change of circumstance must ever induce you 
to attempt even to see her. This you must promise— 
solemnly promise—or I cannot grant your request.” 

“I promise,” said Mrs. Leslie, her voice half 
choked by sobs—* It will not be long ere I shall be 
beyond the temptation of breaking my vow.” 

Her foreboding was fulfilled—she died at Florence, 
about six months after Dr. Foster accepted the 
guardianship of her daughter. How religiously he 
kept his promise of protection we have already seen. 


I must now entreat my readers to imagine an in- 
terval of ten years, during which Emily Leslie has 
been gradually changing from a sweet child into a 
lovely girl, from a lovely girl to a graceful, budding 
woman, She is “little Miss Emily” no longer, but 
a fair, tall, intelligent maiden of seventeen. 

It was a bright summer evening, and Emily Leslie 
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sat in the pleasant solitude of Doctor Foster’s garden. 
The whole scene had something fanciful and pictu- 
resque in its features and its grouping. Here was 
the house, half cottage, half mansion, with its small 
windows, glittering and flashing in the last sunshine 
from amongst the embowering leaves. There were 
the tall old trees, their spires already darkly drawn 
against the cloudless sky, and their bolls yet bright 
in the golden glow. ‘There were flowers of every 
hue and of the rarest kinds. There were birds of 
bright plumage and lovely song filling a small aviary 
on one side the lawn, and, fairer than all, there was 
Emily Leslie herself, seated on the sloping turf, one 
pretty hand supporting her temples and partially over- 
shadowed by the rich ringlets of her chestnut hair, 
the other resting on the collar of a small white 
Italian greyhound who was standing by her side, and 
gazing into her face, with his large, loving, dark eyes. 
Two other dogs were near her—the one a large 
superannuated spaniel—deaf, blind, cross, (but still 
dear, for he was the Dash who had been her playmate 
in childhood ;) the other a splendid black Newfound- 
land. There was a slight shadow on her brow—a 
tear in her rich blue eye—and yet she had no definite 
cause for sorrow. True, her life was a most secluded 
one; for Doctor Foster, year by year, had been 
quietly withdrawing her from the little world of Friars- 
croft, until she was never seen by her neighbours, 
save at church, or in some country excursion, where 
her guardian invariably accompanied her. But then 
he was so kind, so solicitous for her happiness at 
home! He had gathered round her all the refine- 
ments and luxuries of life—music, flowers, graceful 
pets of every description—dress and ornaments, the 
richest and rarest, and such books as he had read 
himself and approved as fit for her perusal. But 
there was oné class of works which he carefully ex- 
cluded from her library—novels or love tales in verse 
or prose were never permitted to meet her eye. No 
book in which the happiness of love is depicted, no 
poem calculated to awaken a thirst in her heart for 
the sweet waters of affection was ever placed within 
her reach. He seemed to dread that she should even 
hear of love; and was nervously miserable whenever 
she expressed any curiosity about the contemplated 
marriages in the village, which she could not but 
hear of through the medium of Mrs. Gage. Yet 
nature had implanted feelings in Emily’s heart which 
it was not in the power of education to crush, and, 
while her visions were pure as an angel’s thoughts, 
they were one and all of effection, deep, tried, immor- 
tal love—of some bright being, still unknown, whose 
very existence should yet be blended with hers, Still 
unknown? Nay—on that summer evening there 
was a remembered face smiling through her dreams, 
an eye fixed on her very soul, a memory that drew 
her sweet tears from their fountain. She had looked 
upon that being, and, though she owned it not, even 
to herself, she loved. It was in the village church- 
yard, that she had beheld the face that so haunted 
her remembrance. She was leaning on the Doc- 
tor’s arm, and he had paused for a few minutes to 
speak to some recovered patient—the only person on 
whom he would have bestowed more than a passing 
word. Emily was looking around her at the little 
crowd, with the childish interest of one who seldom 
sees a strange face, when suddenly her eyes encoun- 
tered those of a young and handsome man who was 
gazing on her in evident admiration. It was but an 


instant ere she withdrew her eyes, and felt the burn. 
ing blood rushing over her brow and cheek, but even 
that instant had sufficed to impress the stranger’s 
image on her heart. Ever since had it been present 
with her—those thick dark locks, those noble fea- 
tures, those deep, gentle, expressive eyes! Since 
that eventful Sabbath, she hed been much alone, for 
the Doctor was much occupied in consequence of the 
breaking out of an epidemic in the village, and oh, 
that dangerous loneliness! How did the heart of that 
young innocent maiden, thus left to its own thoughts, 
ponder over the beautiful image so lately brought 
before her, until it became a portion of her very ex- 
istence. 

On the evening in question Doctor Foster had left 
home to pay a professional yisit at some distance, 
and his return was not expected until a later hour 
than usual, so Emily had wandered to her favourite 
spot, and was wiling away the time in that tender, 
romantic dreaming, which may be very unprofitable, 
but is very beautiful notwithstanding ! 

And there she sat, until the sun had long set, her 
little captive birds had twittered themselves to sleep, 
and the dew was beginning to rise in the opposite 
meadows. Suddenly the dogs pricked their ears, and 
the Newfoundland essayed a low dissatisfied growl. 
Emily started—raised her head, and lo! the being 
of her dreams stood before her. 

Who was he?—whence had he come? These 
were questions she did not ask.—She trembled, she 
was speechless, The rich colour fled for a moment 
from her cheek, and then rushed back tumultuously 
to her very temples. She hid her face in her delicate 
hands, and murmured, “Oh, why—why are you 
here !” 

« Then you have not forgotten me, fair, beautiful 
being !” said the stranger, and the sound of his voice 
was so melodious that it sank at once into her in- 
most heart! “ You will not upbraid me,” he conti- 
nued, “ for you know, even as I feel, that we have 
only met to mingle our hearts for ever!” He took 
her hands in his, she did not withdraw them.—Do 
not blame her—she was ignorant—unworldly—a 
child! She sank into the stranger’s arms and wept! 
* * 7 * * * * * * 

« Oh, leave me, leave me, Ernest!” was Emily’s 
hurried exclamation, as she heard the tramp of her 
guardian's steed echoing through the village street. 

«« Farewell then, dearest, brightest, best!’ said the 
youth, in that taking-for-granted phraseology, which 
lovers are so apt to use, even though they are but 
slightly acquainted with the good qualities of their 
idols, He pressed her to his heart and was gone, 

From that hour the whole current of Emily’s feel- 
ings were changed. A breeze had blown over the 
calm stream of her life, and though its waters were 
still clear, nay, even brighter than before, they were 
no longer calm. A star had shone through the 
twilight quiet of her existence, and her soul turned 
instinctively towards it as to her solace and guide. 
How the lovers contrived to meet unseen I know not, 
but somehow or other they did manageran interview, 
almost every day, and what was still more extraor- 
dinary, three weeks went by and nobody found it out. 
Yet Emily Leslie was by no means perfectly happy. 
She felt as if she were ungrateful and unkind, she was 
ashamed of the deception which she felt she was prac- 
tising, and the whispered converse at her chamber 
window, and the delicious stolen meeting, sweet as 
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they were, left a sense of restlessness and uneasy 
self-upbraiding on her mind. 

And now that my story is coming to a crisis, now 
that my Emily is thoroughly established in a maze 
of love and perplexity, it is time that I should show 
how veritable a heroine I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with, and how, like that other Emily in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s matchless romance, the “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” she was instrumental in unveiling the 
secrets of a mysterious chamber—even of that closet 
in the Doctor’s abode, which had so well and worthily 
employed the tongues and imaginations of the inha- 
bitants of Friarscroft. ‘The master of the mansion 
was absent. Emily had lingered in her apartment 
till a later hour than usual, owing to some trifling 
indisposition, and in passing down stairs perceived 
that the door of this chamber was a little open. The 
key had evidently been turned and withdrawn in a 
hurry so as to prevent the lock catching, and to this 
accident Emily was indebted for the opportunity of 
solving a mystery, which had been always as care- 
fully hidden from her as from the rest of the world. 
She hesitated for a moment; but curiosity is strong, 
and never since the days of Blue Beard was there a 
woman who could resist a mysterious closet! So 
Emily pushed open the door and saw—no skeleton, 
no half dissected corse, no sight of horror, but a 
small neatly furnished chamber, almost surrounded 
by shelves, well stored with books, There was one 
object, however, which at once caught and rivetted 
her attention—the portrait of a lovely woman, which 
hung opposite the door. 

Where had she seen that face? She had no dis- 
tinct idea of who it resembled, yet it seemed as fami- 
liar to her as her own. Nay, she almost fancied that 
the small rose mouth, the delicately arched brows, 
the open smooth forehead, bore some likeness to the 
features of that fair face which greeted her every 
morning in her mirror. But the dark eyes, so deep, 
so piercing in their concentrated light, and the raven 
hair wound smoothly round the small graceful head— 
where had she seen these ? 

Surely in her dreams, in the visions of her child- 
hood! That face had bent over her infant couch— 
had stooped to kiss her there—years, years ago !— 
The tide of sudden remembrance flowed over her 
heart, and sinking on her knees before the portrait, 
she murmured “ mother.” 

A hand was laid heavily on her shoulder; she 
screamed, started, and sank at the feet of Doctor 
Foster. It was some minutes ere she recovered from 
her terror, and then her first thought was that by her 
intrusion she had for ever offended the kind hearted 
but eccentric being, in whose arms she now lay sob- 
bing like a child. But she had no cause for fear. He 
put back the ringlets from her brow, and impressed 
a paternal kiss on her fair forehead, and soothed her 
with words, so kind and gentle, that her confidence 
was quickly restored. And then the twain sat down 
and conversed, long, long. It seemed as if the 
hoarded feelings of a life, the history of his early love, 
the tale of his motives and hopes for years, were 
poured out at once, in one burning torrent of elo- 
quence, from the lips of Doctor Foster, He told 
Emily how she had been given to his care—how he 
had striven not to love her—how, in spite of himself, 
she had won the first place in his heart, and grown 
unto him even as a daughter—how he had been 
seized with a jealous foreboding, that if she were 


permitted to mingle in society some one would step 
between him and his one treasure, and that he should 
be left a lonely old man, with a desolate spirit and a 
silent hearth. But here Emily could bear no more 
in silence—could no longer conceal the secret that 
was burning in her heart, and amidst her tears, and 
sobs, and prayers for forgiveness, Doctor Foster be- 
came the confidant of the story of her love. 

That the worthy man was a little angry, and a 
good deal hurt, my readers will easily believe. Per- 
haps they will think he had a right to be so ina 
much more terrible degree. But he timely recollected 
that it was by his means Emily had been kept in 
almost total ignorance of the world and its ways, and 
that the loneliness of her life, acting on a susceptible 
heart and vivid imagination, had only produced a 
natural result. Very soon, his greatest anxiety was, 
that he who had gained Emily’s . affections, might 
prove worthy to retain them: It was dreadful to 
imagine that his cherished Emily might possibly be 
the dupe of some designing adventurer, and that her 
pure love and faith should be wasted on one unde- 
serving of the blessing. 

That very evening Emily Leslie walked with her 
lover in the shrubbery, led him to her aviary, to in- 
troduce him, (as she said,) to a new inhabitant, and 
presented him to no less a curiosity than Doctor 
Foster; who she had arranged should meet them 
there. To her extreme surprise, the youth was won- 


derfully self possessed. He bowed to the Doctor 
with great politeness, and even offered him his hand, 
which under the circumstances, it is not remarkable 
the Doctor did not take. There were a few moments 
of awkward hesitation, when the young man suddenly 
spoke, a glow of animation lighting up his handsome 


face—* It is time to put an end to this silly mystery, 
which seems to be making us all so very uncomfort- 
able, and therefore, my dear, kind, odd uncle Foster, 
let me introduce myself to you, as your dutiful though 
somewhat romantic nephew, Ernest Ringwood, of 
Ringwood Coppice, and son of that worthy lady, 
Dame Margaret Ringwood, whose maiden name was 
Foster. As to Emily,” continued the speaker, taking 
her hand fondly, “I had long heard of the lonely 
beauty, whom my uncle, after the manner of some 
tyrant magician of old, held in the thraldom of his 
enchanted castle, and as report said the fair captive 
was designed for his bride, I resolved, at oll hazards, 
to obtain a sight of such a prize, and if she were such 
as I pictured her to myself, to start a rival candidate 
for her hand. How fair, how gentle, how infinitely 
lovelier than my loveliest imagining I have found 
her to be, I need not tell you, but I trust my uncle 
will forgive his scapegrace nephew, and seal my 
pardon with the gift of this little hand, to me the 
richest boon on earth.” 


My romance is ended, as a good romance should 
end, with the perfect contentment of all the parties 
therein concerned. Doctor Foster abandoned his 
design of training Emily for a state of single blessed- 
ness, and gave her away at the altar of Friarscroft 
church, about three months afier the date of the 
above explanation. He continued to practise the 
healing art a little longer in his secluded village, 
when, feeling more lonely than he had anticipated, 
he yielded to the solicitations of the youthful pair, 
and took up his abode at Ringwood Coppice, a near 
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neighbour of Sir Ernest and his lady. The house 
in the centre of the village is still occupied by a me- 
dical man, but he has a plump good-humoured wife, 
and seven sturdy children ; moreover, he visits, gos- 


sips, and prescribes much after the manner of common 
mortals, He may be a skilful practitioner, and a 
worthy man, but he cannot fully supply in Friarscroft 
the place of its remarkabl, man—its Doctor Foster! 
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THE DOVE 


"Ss ERRAND. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Unper cover of the night, Looking sadly to the sky, 
Feathered darling, take your flight! She will meet your searching eye. 
Jest some cruel archer fling Fear not, doubt not, timid Dove, 
Arrow at your tender wing, You have found the home of love! 
And your white, unspotted side She will fold you to her breast— 
Be with crimson colour dyed :— Seraphs have not purer rest; 
For with men who know not love She your weary plumes will kico— 
You and [I are living, Dove. Seraphs have not sweeter bliss. 
Tremble not, my dove, nor start, 
bbing heart ; 
Now I bind a perfumed letter Should you feel her thro ing hear 
at a Joy has made her bright eye dim— 
Rouud your neck with silken fetter ; ' 
Shear ti softly. Kear | 1 Well she kauws you came from him, 
. treat bbe? Him she loves. Qh, luckless star! 
veh aegnmecia, Eke, Sad See He from her mast dwell afar. 
While the darkness is profound 
You may fly along the ground, PN 
at : your neck her fingers fine 
Bat whee Mocaing . bereté ne" Will the silken string untwine ; 
Bount yo on cublimer wings! Reading theu the words I trace, 
High in Heaven pursue your way Bilushes will cuffuse her face: 
*Till the fading light of day, To her lips the lines she'll ’ 
From the palace of the west, And again my dove framed, 
Tints with fleck'ring gold your breast. Mise, yes mi h. would that I 
Shielded from the gaze of men Could on vigil pindens fly— 
You may stoop to Earth again. Then I should not send you, dove, 
On an errand to my love: 
Stay then, feathered darling, stay, For I'd brave the sharpest gale 
Pause, and look along your way. And along the tempest sail; 
Well I know how fast you fly, Caring not for danger near, 
And the keennvss of your eye, Hurry ing heedless, void of fear 
By the time the second eve : To hear but one tender word, 
Comes, you: journey you'll achieve, Breathed for me, my happy bird! 
And above a gentle vale 
Will on easy pinion sail. At the early dawn of day, 
In that vale with dwellings strown She will send you on your way, 
One is standing ail alone, Twining with another fetter 
White it rises ‘mid the leaves, Round your neck another letter. 
Woodbines clamber o'er its eaves, Speed ye, then, oh, swiftly speed, 
And the honeysuckle falls, Like a prisoner newly freed ; 
Pendant, on its silent walls. O’er the mountain, o'er the vale 
"Tis a cottage, small and fair, Homeward, homeward, swiftly sail! 
As a cloud in summer air, Never, never pause a plume, 
Though veneath you Edens bloom; 
By a lattice, wreathed with flowers, Never, never think of rest 
Such as link the dancing hours, : *Till Night’s shadow turns your breast 
Sitting in the twilight shade, From pure white to mottled gray, 
Eavied dove, behold a maid! And the stars are round your way— 
Locks escaped from sunny band, Love's bright beacons they will shine, 
Cheeks reclined on snowy hand, Dove, to show your home aud mine! 
= 
PO 200 





THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 


AN uninterrupted intercourse with the world, oppresses 
the man of business and ambition. The strongest 
spirit must at length fail and sink under it. The 
happiest temper must be soured by incessant returns 
of the opposition, the inconstancy, and the treachery 
of men. For he who lives always in the bustle of the 
world, lives in a perpetual warfare; here, an enemy 
encounters ; there, a rival supplants him. The ingra- 


titude of a friend stings him at this hour, and the 
pride of a superior wounds him the next. In vain 
he flies for relief to trifling amusements, These 
may afford a temporary opiate to care, but they 
communicate no strength to the mind. On the 
contrary, they leave it more soft and defenceless, 
when molestations and injuries renew the attack. 
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‘ : Written for the Lady's Book. 
THOUGHTS AT GRASSMERE, 
BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


: 


Ho! dark Helvellyn, prince amid the hills, “ And who can musing roam 
That each upon his feudal seat maintains ; "Mid such exuberance of charms, 
Unwav'ring sovereignty—hast thou a tale Nor find his heart g with new warmth, 
For gentle Grassmere,—that thou thus dost droop And kindliness to it takes : 
Thy plamed helmet o'er her face, and look The cup of blessing from a Fazher's hand— 
So earnestly into her mirror'd eyes ? / Half satiate. though uaworthy of its bliss— 

A tale of love perchance—for she, methinks, __. And ja o'erflowing charity, would fain 
Doth listeu coyly—while the flitting cloud in a 9 Grasp every creature 
Leaves mingled light and sunshine on her brow. == A thor of our joys! 
She listeneth down, through all her chrystal depths; -—_—&@o give this charity in us to grow 
And the Jone emerald that adorns her breast ~ And bring forth fruit—that wheresoe’er we roam 
Trembleth.— a i On this wide earth, all whom we meet may seem 

And sure, ‘tis fit that ye do hold Pre ‘The children of ove Parent—and to us 

Some speech of tenderness, in scenes like these— = - Brethren and friends, =~ 

Where from the very beauty of His works - aw . 
God doth bespeak man’s love for Him,—and all _ : England. 
Whom He hath made. pe ee 

THE LAZY YOUNG LADY. 
As in the brute creation nature has created the sloth, Betty, mamma wants haste.” This done» 


been able to discover, so in the young lady creation i 
we find an analogous class, whom from their habits terrible state of fatigue from her late exertions. 


At last the « on the stairs strikes. The 
have a wonderful taste for the beauties of language— lazy young lady makes two to rise from her 
for from her drawl it is plain, that she is determined without success. One would think that some 


chair 
on enjoying as long as she can every word that invisible power held her back. “ mamma,” she 
utters, just as a prudent economical child sucks hi i at length, “ mayn’t I put off practising til! 
barley sugar instead of biting it to pieces at once. ae? he wild just 1 
Then observe the lazy young lady's attitude, Such a says mamma, who knows perfectly well, from expe- 
perfect lounge on the very easiest and lowest chair pa i 





which when she wants to put off business ;” “ No, my dear, 
every chair in the room by its comparative softness, go at once.” The lazy young lady waddles off at this 
or possibly, (as authoritative i casting many a wistful 
have been born glance backwards at the easy chair. You hear her 
the easiest sigh as she opens the door, which ahe closes with a 
her cheeks bang, to save trouble. If you listen sharply, you will 
custom now hear heavy feet dragging slowly up stairs, e 
py ay ies nd siti a cag hegunmgcfiege ss comes through the 
on the fender, buried in huge worsted shoes, which m the study, as of somebody practising on 
ae . i rm eetee Ai Sai ® Saketably quick. Alle- 

ro, pert er pr rom allegro, it 
tumes fat, but iteidee i a few minut BURR sod esto on. 
concussion dante, Teak Uaemiatns tathl prveacion. What 
you will beli but can be the matter? now only two or three notes are 
for our at this heard at wide intervals. Now the music has stopped 
ache is very ofien i i ale or. Up jumps mamma, and is met at the door 
lazy propensities. It is quite deli hear » lazy young lady returning from her practising. 
colloquies with « s this, Amelia ?” says mamma; “you haven’t 
Betty ‘been practising ten minutes.” “T thought it was an 


ring the bell, mamma?” says the lazy } dy. hour,” says the lazy young lady. «TI am so tired, 
« No, my dear, you know that your unele is _mamma Friis ante ts tare ba” By 
i time she has reached the fire. The easy chair 
, is too tempting. Down she and remains there 
drags herself along to the door ) in the same position till she is to go and dress 
\ ) for dinner, By the time dinner is half over she comes 
ever, her resolution to go all the way to Betty,(who back. Every thing is cold. Papa scolds, mamma 
i 4) fails her frowns, brothers frown, and call her “lag last.” 
completely: To mount those idi irs is “ Why can’t you be quicker?” says mamma. “ Really, 
too awful a proepect. Accordingly, she stops at the mamma,” says the lazy young lady, “I came as 
bottom, and bawls out as loud as she can, “ Betty, quick as I could. TI ran all the way down stairs.” 
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A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


[Continued from page 78. } 

PART THIRD. 
Durine a slight access of graciousness (purchased by 
the gift of a diamond pin) Harvey Woodbridge pre- 
vailed on his consort to engage a cook that had lived 
a long time in his father’s family; and also to take a 
waiter that had been for many years a servant to the 
brother of our hero, a gentleman residing in Balti- 
more. Both these domestics were excellent in their 
way, and (as far as permitted by what Mrs. Wood- 
bridge called her plans) they performed their duties 
well. Her husband now thought that he would avail 
himself of the convenience of having a very good 
cook and a very good waiter, and invite some gen- 
tlemen to dine with him: trusting that the displeasure 
he had evinced on the occasion of the evening visit- 
ers, &c., would operate as a warning to his wife and 
induce her to make a proper provision for the dinner 
party. 

But the dinner party, as soon as he ventured to 
propose it, met a decided disapproval from the lady, 
who said she did not see the use of a parcei of men 
dining together, and that if money must be spent, 
there were better ways of spending it: and that she 
fully expected she should have to live all her life with- 
out an India shawl. Her husband being very anxious 
to carry his point, reminded her that they had not yet 
had an opportunity of displaying their fine French 
china dinner set and other elegancies appertaining. 
And then he called her Charlotte Augusta, and assured 
her that a pretty woman always looked peculiarly 
well presiding at her own table, and doing the ho- 
nours to a company of gentlemen. 

At length, after much assenting.and dissenting, 
and agreeing with a bad grace and disagreeing with 
no grace at all, the dinner was finally undertaken, 
and fixed for the following Thursday. Interviews 
between Mrs. Woodbridge and Mrs. Pinchington 
commenced forthwith. 

In the mean time, as the appointed day drew near 
our hero had frequent and increasing misgivings, and 
at last ventured to question his wife concerning her 
preparations. 

“ You need not be afraid to leave every thing to 
me”—replied Charlotte—* pa’ often has gentlemen 
to dine with him (much as it annoys ma’) so I know 
very well what arrangements to make. And I have 
very good advisers, beside my natural judgment. 
Even if I were incapable of preparing for dinner- 
company, men have no business to be cot-betties.” 

«“ What is a cot-betty ?” asked her husband. 

“I wish you were as ignorant of the character as 
you are of the name”—replied the lady sharply.— 
“ A cot-betty is what ma’ used to call pa.” A man 
that meddles with house affairs, and undertakes to 
advise his wife about her domestic concerns ; instead 
of sticking to his store or his office (or whatever 
place he goes to) and giving his whole attention to 
providing the money for his family expenses, as all 
men ought.” 


VOL. xx11.—10 


Harvey Woodbridge did not like to be classed 
among the cot-betties; though, as young ladies are 
now brought up,a capable cot-betty may prove a very 
valuable husband. ‘Therefore, he, after this, held his 
peace with respect to the dinner-party: which for- 
bearance he was only enabled to exercise by closing 
his eyes, ears, and understanding against much that 
he saw, heard, and suspected. 

At length the eventful afternoon arrived, and Mr. 
Woodbridge left his store at an early hour, and re- 
paired to his dwelling-house to be ready for the re- 
ception of his guests. T'o his surprise he found that 
no table had been set in the back-parlour. This was 
a thing that he could not on this occasion have an- 
ticipated : and hastily running up stairs, he found it 
laid in the more-than-ever obnoxious little dining- 
room, which looked even smaller and meaner than 
usual. His vexation was intense, and hastening to 
the apartment of his wife, whom he found at her 
toilette. “ How is this”—said he—*«I had not the 
most distant idea of the dinner table being set to-day 
in any other place than the back parlour. That vile 
little room will not do at all. It is too small, too 
narrow, and the ceiling is too low.” 

“I did not expect we were to dine on the ceil- 
ing”—replied Mrs, Woodbridge. But this attempt 
at a witticism did not succeed; and her husband 
plainly expressed his displeasure at finding that his 
friends were to be entertained in what he called in 
his anger “ that abominable hole.” 

“ It is neither a hole nor abominable”-—answered 
the lady—* but a nice comfortable apartment. And 
you pay me a great compliment by talking of it in 
that outrageous manner, when you know it is my 
pet place, where you have spent so many happy hours 
in my society.” 

«“ Fudge !’—exclaimed Woodbridge, turning away 
from her, completely out of patience. 

“If domestic happiness is fudge’—resumed his 
wife—*«I shall be sorry enough for having quitted 
ma’, and left my own city to go away to a new place 
and live with a strange man.” 

“It is true’—said her husband, with a sort of 
sigh——“ we were almost strangers to each other when 
we married.” 

“And all this fuss”—pursued Charlotte—* is about 
dining in a dining-room, as if it was not always the 
most proper place. Do not we continually read of 
dining-rooms in the English fashionable novels. The 
very lords and ladies do not dine in their parlours or 
drawing-rooms, even when they have company.” 

“ The dining-rooms of the English gentry”—re- 
plied Woodbridge—* are very diflerent apartments 
from that paltry little place of ours. I have no ob- 
jection to a dining-room, provided that it is commo- 
dious and pleasant, and that it has an air of gentility 
as well as convenience. But I cannot endure the 
idea of making my guests eat their dinner in the 
worst apartment of my house, though I have yielded 
to the infliction myself.” 
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“And I”—said Mrs. Woodbridge—* cannot en- 
dure the idea of having our parlour furniture greased 
or stained or injured in any way, even by one single 
dinner. Never supposing such a thing would be 
wanted, I did not get a parlour crumb-cloth, and the 
one we have up stairs is too sinall to save any other 
carpet than that of the dining-room.” 

« And is this the reason you have set so small a 
table. Worse than all, my friends will not have elbow- 
room.” 

“I never saw a man yet”—replied Charlotte— 
“ who could not somehow or other manage to con- 
vey his dinner to his mouth. When a large table is 
set, there must be a great deal to cover it: and it is 
not my way to provide more than is necessary. I 
know very well how ma’ managed when pa’ would 
have dinner company. And besides, I have consulted 
Mrs. Pinchington. She was so kind as to accompany 
me to market yesterday.” 

« Surely on this occasion” —said Woodbridge, with 
a look of alarm—* you are not going to mortify me 
before my friends with the sight of a mean and scanty 
dinner.” 

“There will be dinner enough”—replied his 
wife coolly—*“ and even if there should not, (as I 
heard a man say in a play,) nobody calls for more at 
another person’s table. ‘The fact is, I so hate extra- 
vagance that, as I have often told you, it is really a 
pleasure to me to save in every little thing as much 
as I can.” 

And she finished adjusting before the glass a new 
laced pelerine that she had bought the day before, 
and which Mrs. Squanderfield assured her was cheap 
at forty dollars. 

“ You Philadelphians”——she added—* think there 
can never be too much on the table, and I am told 
that the further south the worse.” 

“Two of my guests are southern gentlemen”— 
said Woodbridge—*“ and I am convinced that all 
who dine with me to-day have beert accustomed to 
‘sit at good men’s feasts.’ ” 

“ Harvey”—said his wife— do not make me un- 
comfortable, or I won’t come to table. I feel very much 
like hysterics already. I have been annoyed enough 
with Phillis this morning.” 

“ Phillis, who was brought up by my mother”— 
exclaimed Woodbridge—* there cannot be a more 
excellent cook.” 

« Rather too excellent for me”—replied Charlotte, 
«“ T have been thinking for some time of parting with 
her. Mrs. Pinchington tells me (and I have found 
it so myself,) that it is cheapest to keep cooks that 
are not considered very good. And as to particu- 
larity about food, it is a thing I am not going to 
encourage. Ma’ never did. Phillis is the last pro- 
fessed cook I shall ever be troubled with. This 
morning she was so vexed at my not having things 
as extravagant as she thought proper, that she said 
something that made me angry, and I packed her out 
of the house. So then I had to coax Mary to get 
the dinner.” 

« What, Mary—the raw Irish girl—the chamber- 
maid. Surely she knows nothing about cooking. It 
would have been better at once to have sent out and 
hired a professed cook for the day.” 

“So Cesar had the assurance to tell me, and he 
did prevail on me to let him go for an aunt of his, 
who goes out cooking at what she calls a low price, 
adollaraday. But, as Phillis had already made a 


beginning, I was determined not to give more than 
sixty-two cents, so we could not agree ; though at the 
last I did offer her seventy-five. As for my giving a 
dollar for cooking one dinner, it was quite out of the 
question : so there was nothing to be done but to set 
Mary about it.” 

«“ I would rather have given ten dollars! Mary 
is little better than an idiot.” 

“ How can you say so, when she came from New 
York, where she had lived a whole month with ma’. 
And even if she is rather stupid, there is the less 
danger of her objecting to any thing I tell her to do. 
Ma’ could never get along with smart servants. But 
I wish you would go down stairs. Your friends will 
be arriving presently.” 

«“ Cesar, of course, has obeyed the orders I gave 
him about the wine”—said Woodbridge. 

«“ He wanted to do so”—replied the wife—*« but 
between you and him I found there was wine enough 
got out for twenty people instead of eight. So I made 
him put back the halfof it. He began to look gruff, 
and then—” 

“ Charlotte! Charlotte !’"—exclaimed the alarmed 
husband—« if you have turned Cesar out of doors— 
Cesar who lived ten years with my brother, and is so 
useful and so faithful—” 

“ Do not be frightened” —replied Charlotte—« Ce- 
sar would not go. He had the insolence to say he 
should wait till Mr. Woodbridge came home.” 

“ He is a good fellow”—said Woodbridge—* and 
I am obliged to him for not deserting me this day.” 

«“ Don’t talk of his goodness. When I threatened 
to tell Mrs. Pinchington of him, he held down his 
head to keep from laughing in my face.” 

A ring at the door-bell now announced that the 
guests were beginning to come, and Woodbridge 
smoothed the discomposure of his countenance, and 
hastened down stairs to receive them. His lady did 
not appear till the gentlemen had all assembled, and 
she then made her entrance through the folding-doors 
of the back-parlour, and proceeded gracefully to the 
front; elegantly drest, and looking as sweet and in- 
nocent as if incapable of uttering one unamiable 
word, or conceiving one unamiable thought. Just so 
she had looked when Woodbridge was first intro- 
duced to her at a party in New York. 

All the gentlemen having arrived, Woodbridge 
took an opportunity of asking his wife, in a low voice, 
if it was not time that dinner should be announced. 
Upon which, she whispered to him that she was 
waiting for Mrs, Pinchington, who had kindly volun- 
teered to come and support her on this her first ap- 
pearance as hostess at a gentleman’s party. In 
about half an hour Mrs. Pinchington came, excusing 
herself for being detained by an unexpected visiter ; 
but in reality having prudently stayed to secure a 
good dinner at her boarding-house. Mr. Woodbridge, 
though she had become his besetting antipathy, was 
obliged to offer Mrs. Pinchington his arm; and his 
face flushed with shame as Charlotte, all smiles and 
sweetness, accompanied by his principal guest (a 
gentleman from Virginia) led the way up stairs into 
the paltry dining-room: and he bit his lips at the {i:st 
glance at the table, though it was profusely orna- 
mented with flowers. 

The festive board was so short, that the guests 
could scarcely squeeze into their places, and the 
dining-room was so narrow that the said table had 
to be set over to one side, that Cesar might have 
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space to pass along on the other. When all were with 
some difficulty seated, Mrs. Woodbridge with great 
sang froid began to send round some thin greasy ash- 
coloured broth, being a decoction of cold veal with a 
few shreds of vermicelli floating in it, and highly-fla- 
voured with smoke ; Mary having forgotten to cover it 
while it was simmering over an ill-made fire. This 
potation, Mrs. Pinchington, after swallowing a spoonful 
or two, announced to bea delicious white soup. The 
unfortunate man whose duty it was to perform the 
part of host, proceeded to help a piece of boiled hali- 
but served up without draining, but it looked so san- 
guinary that no one chose to try it: for even the 
lovers of what is called rare beef seldom have a fancy 
for rere fish. For the second course, the soup was 
replaced by a small tough round of par-baked beef, 
black on the outside, and raw within, and denomi- 
nated bauf-a-la-mode: the a-la-moding being a few 
cloves stuck over the top which had been previously 
rubbed with powdered allspice : this beef Mrs. Pinch- 
ington declined tasting lest it should prove too rich 
for her. ‘The bottom dish was a meagre roast pig, 
(called “ delicate” by Mrs, Pinchington) accompanied 
by a little tureen of watery panada, termed, on this 
occasion, bread-sauce. After the company had pre- 
tended to eat of these things, Cawsar was desired to 
bring on the third course. The third course was a 
dish of hard bony mutton chops, which were to have 
been cotelettes a la Maintenon, but which Irish Mary 
had produced au naturel: and also a dish of some- 
thing begun as croquettes, but ended as mere minced 
veal, washy and tasteless. Afterwards was introduced 
as a bonne-bouche, two pair of split birds sprawling 
on greasy slices of ill-made toast, and called game by 
the ladies but known to be pigeons by Cesar and the 
gentlemen. All the vegetables prepared for this 
dinner were few in number, small in quantity, half- 
boiled, half-drained, and mixed with that disgrace to 
a lady’s house, cooking butter, its disagreeable taste 
predominating through all disguise, and rendering 
every thing unpalatable. The fourth course was at 
the top a superb glass bowl half full of a pale lilac 
liquid, consisting of faintly sweetened milk that had 
been skimmed till blue, and was then tinged with 
something pinkish. ‘This was dignified by the name 
of floating island; the island being a spoonful of 
cream taken from the said milk and beaten up with 
sufficient white of egg to give it “a local habitation 
and a name,” by forming a small heap in the centre 
of the bowl. At the bottom sat a dish containing a 
few cones of boiled rice that had been moulded in 
wine-glasses, the summit of each cone decorated with 
a red spot made by sticking on a mashed cranberry. 
This part of the dessert was highly recommended to 
the company by Mrs. Pinchington, who assured them 
that rice was a delicious thing and “ so pure.” The 
centre confection was a flat leathery pancake deno- 
minated omelette soufflée, the very sight of which 
would have made Fossard tear his hair. This strange 
affair had been manufactured under the immediate 
superintendence of Mrs. Woodbridge herself, who did 
it exactly “ ma’s way.” The side-dishes held a few 


very small stale tartlets about the size of a half dollar 
procured at a low-priced cake-shop, each containing 
a half tea-spoonful of mysterious marmelade, made 
of some indescribable fruit mounted in marvellous 
heavy paste. 
« little loves.” 
We need not attempt to depict the sufferings of our 


These tartlets Mrs. Pinchington called 


excitable hero during the progress of this dinner, or 
to tell how continually his resolutions to bear it man- 
fully were on the point of giving way. In vain did 
he try to repress the outward and visible signs of vex- 
ation, mortification, indignation and all the other 
ations that in spite of his efforts to conceal them were 
flushing his cheek, knitting his brow, compressing 
his lips, and trembling in his voice. Once he found 
his hand rambling through his hair, and once he 
found his teeth gritting against each other; but on 
both these occasions he recollected himself in time to 
smile an unnatural smile, and to talk some random 
talk. 

But Mr. Woodbridge’s disgust and anger did not 
quite rise to its climax till he tasted the madeira 
which, when he purchased it, he knew to be of the 
first quality, and which he now found had been 
greatly diluted with water after being decanted; evi- 
dently to make it go further. On glancing at his 
wife he met her eye watching his, and he saw by her 
guilty look to whom he must attribute the adultera- 
tion. Had she been able to draw the corks, it is 
most probable that the hock and champagne would 
not have escaped a similar allongement. 

Poor Cesar well understood and deeply sympa- 
thized in the numerous annoyances that assailed Mr. 
Woodbridge at this unhappy dinner: to say nothing 
of the griefs that were more particularly his own. 
He prided himself greatly on his skill and alertness 
in the art of waiting on compauy, on his savoir 


faire in arranging, on his dexterity in excuting, and 


in the harmonious but unquestionable authority with 
which he could give a tone to the movements of the 
apt and well-tutored “ coloured gentlemen,” that on 
similar occasions had always been employed to assist 
him. Mrs. Woodbridge having persisted in not hiring 
a single additional waiter, Cesar had so much to do 
that he had no chance of doing any thing well, or 
of displaying his usual tact in seeing without seeming 
to see, and anticipating the wishes of the guests. 
To-day he felt « his laurels withering on his brow,” 
but his crowning horror was the sight of Irish Mary, 
when he had to receive from her the dishes at the 
door of a little back staircase that led down to the 
kitchen. Having put on her worst costume to cook 
in, she presented herself in full view, slip-shod, and 
bare-heeled, in an old dirty gown its sleeves dipped 
in grease, a ragged and filthy apron, her handkerchief 
pinned awry over one shoulder and leaving the other 
exposed, and her elf-locks hanging about her ears. 
On handing in each dish she took an opportunity of 
standing awhile with her stupid whitish eyes and her 
large heavy mouth wide open, to stare at the company, 
till Cesar shut the door in her face; upon which 
affront her murmurs and threats were audible all the 
way down stairs. 

This dinner appeared endless to all concerned in 
it, except to Mary, who taking no note of time, and 
being unprovided with the organ of clock-knowledge, 
had nothing ready when wanted, or indeed for a long 
while after. The dusk of evening had darkened the 
table, and the guests were feeling about among the 
spotted oranges and worm-eaten apples, the cooking 
raisins and the stony-shelled almonds that had been 
set on subsequent to the removal of the cloth. Mr. 
Woodbridge after waiting in vain for his wife to 
order lights till it became so dark that he could 
scarcely discern her, gave several hints to that effect: 


but she continued hint-proof. He then audibly de- 
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sired Cesar to bring them. Cesar on passing near 
Mrs. Woodbridge was detained a few moments by a 
low talk from her, and the result was two candles 
only. Immediately after their introduction, she made 
a signal to Mrs. Pinchington, and both ladies left the 
table; Mrs. Woodbridge taking an opportunity of 
telling Caesar it was not worth while to light the 
entry-lamp as the gentlemen would soon go. Hayv- 
ing reached her own apartment Mrs. Woodbridge 
changed her dress and threw herself on the bed, ex- 
claiming that she was dead with fatigue: and Mrs, 
Pinchington prepared to go home, escorted by Cesar, 
who was rung up for the purpose. She took an 
affectionate leave of her hostess, assuring her that she 
should report every where how delightfully the dinner 
had gone off, and expressing her hope to be at many 
more exactly like it. “Oh! Jupiter!” exclaimed 
Cesar, for a moment forgetting where he was, Mrs, 
Woodbridge frowned, and Mrs. Pinchington stooped 
down to tie her walking-shoes. 

In consequence of having to walk behind this lady 
to her lodgings, Cesar to his great vexation was 
unable to superintend the making of the coffee, and 
when he got home he found that Mrs. Woodbridge, 
in her impatience to hurry the departure of the gen- 
tlemen, had ordered Irish Mary to prepare and carry 
it in herself; and the weak, cold and muddy beverage 
was left in every cup, almost untasted by the com- 
pany. 

The guests departed: and Cesar cleared away the 
table sighing heavily over the disgraces of the day; 
and confirmed in his resolution of seeking another 
place when he found his Hibernian colleague lying 
intoxicated on the kitchen floor. 

Harvey Woodbridge passed the remainder of the 
evening extended on one of the parlour sofas, and 
endeavouring to devise some plan for expanding the 
mind and heart of his wife, improving her disposition, 
and rendering her ideas and practices less mean and 
less selfish, Knowing, however, that she could not 
have been blind to all the inconveniences and vexa- 
tions which, on this occasion particularly, had arisen 
from her ill-judged parsimony and her wilful perseve- 
rance in it, he imagined her touched for once with 
compunction, and perhaps sincerely disposed to try 
and do better for the future. “This after all”— 
thought he—“ may prove a salutary lesson to her, 
She cannot be always incorrigible. I will spare her 
feelings to-night, and refrain from all expostulation 
till to-morrow; and then I will reason with her as 
calmly and mildly as I can.” 

He rose early next morning and took a walk to 
Schuylkill, willing to defer a little longer his intended 
remonstrance. On his return, breakfast was not 
ready, and Charlotte had not come down. He tried 
in vain to read the newspaper: but threw it aside, and 
traversed the room till she made her appearance ; and 
Cesar at the same time brought in the tray. 

As soon as the repast was over and the breakfast 
apparatus removed, our hero commenced his expos- 
tulation, making a strong effort to control his feel- 
ings and to speak with calmness, Without referring 
to former subjects of similar annoyance, he tried to 
confine himself entirely to the dinner-party: setting 
forth with all the eloquence of truth the shame and 
mortification she had caused him by her unhappy 
notions of ultra-economy, so absurdly and annoyingly 
put in practice on that much-to-be-regretted occasion ; 
lessening both her and himself in the eyes of his 


guests, all whom, as he said, had a just right to con- 
sider themselves treated with disrespect at being set 
down in a gentleman’s house to so paltry an enter- 
tainment, and in so paltry a roont. 

“If you talk this way, Harvey”—said Charlotte 
Woodbridge—“I shall go off into strong hyste- 
rics.” 

This threat, however, had lost its effect ; for though 
Harvey had often heard of hysterics he had never 
seen them. 

« Charlotte’—said he—* this is no time for folly. 
Believe me when I assure you that I am now seri- 
ously determined to insist on a general reform in the 
whole tenor of your household arrangements. I am 
completely disgusted with living in this manner, and 
I will submit to it no longer. My patience is ex- 
hausted with the vain effort of suppressing my vexa- 
tion, and in trying to endure in silence the innume- 
rable petty annoyances with which you contrive to 
embitter every hour of my life; and I am still more 
tired of ineffectual remonstrances, and useless bicker- 
ings about trifles,”’ 

«“ Why then do you bicker?” 

“ Nonsense !—Is not domestic misery composed 
chiefly of trifles: each a unit in itself, but the whole 
when added together making a large sum total.” 

« I despise business talk.” 

«“ Charlotte—Charlotte !—I doubt if in reality you 
are as silly as you would seem to be.” 

“ Yes, I am—and so you will always find me. As 
I never had the least wish to be sensible, I did not 
trouble myself to try. Ma’ always said that sensible 
girls got but few beaux, and did not go off well. 
Her only care was that I should grow up pretty, and 
be handsomely and fashionably drest. So I always 
had plenty of beaux, and I did go off—to be sure it 
was no great go. And, now, though I am a married 
woman, I see no reason why I should not wish to 
look well and be admired just the same as before. 
As to the management of the house and all that sort 
of thing, I again assure you that I shall not make 
the least change in my plans now or ever—do you 
attend to your business, and I will manage mine.” 

«“ Oh! Charlotte”’—exclaimed her husband, having 
listened to this tirade as much in sorrow as in anger, 
“Can nothing make any impression on you. Or 
rather, why are all your sayings and doings so per- 
verse and wilful, when there must at the bottom of 
your heart be some latent touch of tenderness for the 
man who loving you sincerely, was willing to take 
you upon trust, without any previous knowledge of 
your temper and habits; and who so frankly and 
fondly entrusted his happiness to your keeping.” 


“* Nobody asked you, sir,’ she said”— 


was the reply of our wayward heroine, singing a line 
from a well-known ballad, and making a low curtsey; 
“did you not fall in love the moment you were in- 
troduced to me at Mrs. Vanvernigen’s party, where 
I wore my rose-coloured xrophine with the satin 
corsage and the coquille trimming, and carried in 
my hand a silver bouquetaire with six dollars worth 
of hot-house flowers in it? And did not you steal a 
sprig of heliotrope from my bouquet, and put it to 
your lips instead of your nose—I saw you do it!— 
And did not you follow me all about the room, and 
talk to nobody else, and give me your arm to the 
supper-table, and go without your own supper that 
you might accompany me back to the front drawing- 
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room and get a seat on an ottoman beside me? And 
did not you wait at the door to put me into the car- 
riage, though my pa’ and brothers were along? And 
then you know very well how you came next morn- 
ing the moment the clock struck eleven, (a full hour 
before any reasonable creature thinks of making a 
visit :) and how you bespoke yourself to escort me to 
Miss Semibreve’s musical soirée; and whenever a 
song finished and a piece began did not you look 
delighted, because then you could talk to me all the 
while, as nobody is bound to listen to pieces? Did 
you not from that time visit me twice a day, and go 
every where with me even to church, and actually 
come to a proposal on our way home, at the corner 
of Broadway and Warren street. And did not you 
detain me on the dvor-step till I consented, scram- 
bling hold of my hand and tearing my white kid 
glove? And the very moment we were engaged did 
not you bounce after me into the front parlour and 
ask pa’ ?” 

« I plead guilty to all this” —replied Woodbridge— 
« Next time I will be less precipitate.” 

«So will I’—said Charlotte. 

«“ We are talking very absurdly”—resumed Wood- 
bridge—after a short pause—“I began this conver- 
sation with an earnest desire to make a serious im- 
pression on you, and te awaken your good feelings; 
for I hope and trust you are not entirely without 
them.” 

« Feelings’—replied our heroine—*I do not 
know why I should be suspected of want of feeling. 
I am sure I always cry at the theatre when I see 
other ladies with their handkerchiefs to their eyes, 
for then I am certain there is something to be cried 
at. When I was a little girl I actually sobbed one 
night at the play, when Cinderella’s sisters made her 
stay at home from the ball. It is not a month ago 
that I looked very serious when every one else was 
laughing at that wicked Petruchio not allowing his 
wile to have her new gown and cap. However, I 
suppose I had best say nothing about Petruchio—as 
it may not be quite safe for me to put him into your 
head.” 

«“ Charlotte—Charlotte”—exclaimed her husband 
—no more of this folly: but listen attentively to 
what I am going to say. In the first place I insist 
on your giving up Mrs. Pinchington and Mrs. Squan- 
dertield.” 

“ What, my best friends!—my most intimate 
friends !—the only true friends I have !” 

“ Your husband is your best and truest friend.” 

“ You really make me laugh—as if husbands and 
friends were not totally different things!—Do you 
think I could ever talk to you, and consult you on 
all occasions, as I do these two ladies.” 

“ Supposing then that that were impossible—have 
you not become acquainted with other ladies far su- 
perior to these for all purposes of conversation and 
consultation.” 

“ How should you know—men are no judges of: 
women. I can assure you that of all the ladies I 
have met with in Philadelphia, Mrs. Pinchington and 
Mrs. Squanderfield are the most to my taste.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it.” 

* I tell you again that I shall always regard them 
as my best and dearest and only friends. Both of 
them are so fond of me that they actually grieve if 
they do not see me every day. They have nothing 
so much at heart as me and my good.” 
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«“ IT wish they would let you and your good alone !” 

«That is not your own wit, Mr. Woodbridge— 
I heard a man say something like it in a play. No 
—the interest they feel in me is quite astonishing, 
and they always give me proper advice, just such as 
I like to take; and as they have nothing to do but to 
go about and see people, they always have a great 
deal to tell me of such things as I like to hear. As 
to this dinner that has so much affronted you, J have 
the most cause to be offended at your finding fault 
with it after all the trouble it gave me. So I assure 
you it is the last dinner party I will ever preside 
over.” 

*“ Would you wish me to invite my friends to dine 
with me at a hotel, as if I had no means of enter- 
taining them at home.” 

« No, indeed—when ma’ was on here, she told 
me that pa’ had tried that experiment, and that the 
expense was enormous; and besides, the leavings 
were all lost, as they could not be had to furnish 
family dinners afterwards. People can live, I sup- 
pose, without having dinner company, or indeed any 
company atall, And much as you despise yester- 
day’s entertainment, the expense of it actually fright- 
ened me. However, I can tell you, for your com- 
fort, that we dine to-day upou the cold things that 
were left.” 

“ What cold things ?” 

* No matter what, When pa’ would have dinner 
company, ma’ never sent to market for a week after- 
wards,” 

« And was he contented to dine on scraps for a 
week ?” 

« Contented or not, he had to do it for years and 
years. To be sure at last he got into a very pro- 
voking way of dining at a hotel whenever he expect- 
et a scrap dinner (as you call it,) at his own table.” 

« I will follow your worthy father’s example, and 
dine to-day ata hotel.” 

“ Are you in earnest.” 

« Yes, 1am. If you will not listen to talking, I 
will try what virtue there is in acting.” 

« Why it will cost you a dollar or more.” 

“I knowit. But I shall at least obtain a dollar’s 
worth of comfort, and have a chance of composing 
my temper, and dining in peace.” 

«I have no more time to waste with you”—said 
his wife, seeing that he was determined on accom. 
plishing this new feat. “I must go to Madame 
Tourtelot’s at eleven o'clock, to be fitted for my pearl- 
coloured figured satin and my fawn-coloured lustre- 
silk. But to think of your throwing away a dollar 
upon a dinner for yourselfi—The extravagance of 
men is awful,” 

She then repaired to her own apartment; and her 
husband too much ruffled to pursue his expostulation 
with the temper he desired, prepared to go out. 

In the entry he was way-laid by Cesar, who in- 
formed him that he wished Mr. Woodbridge to suit 
himself with another waiter by the end of the month, 
adding—« Indeed, sir, I am sorry to leave you, but I 
seem as if I could not stand things no longer, ’spe- 
cially Irish Mary. Her head is 30 muddled from 
yesterday, that I found her, when she was getting 
breakfast, haggling at the loaf with the side of a fork 
instead of a knife, and saying— Oh! but it’s hard 
this bread is to\cut, then.” And I catched her 
greasing the griddle with the end of a candle, and 
when I stopped her short in her wickedness, she 
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said—*“ Ah! and what would ye have then—grase 
is grase all the world over.” Indeed, sir, you don’t 
know how hard it is to live day in and day out with 
a woman that’s a born fvol.” 

“ Yes, I do”—thought Woodbridge—and he al- 
most sighed to think that he had not, like Cesar, the 
resource of changing his home. However, he 
merely replied—* Very well, Cesar—you may refer 
to me for a character”—and with a heavy heart he 
walked to his store, 

That day, resolving to put his threat into practice, 
our hero did dine at a hotel. His wife, after finish- 
ing her dress-fitting, shopping, and card-leaving, went 
to take her dinner, as the guest of Mesdames 
Squanderfield and Pinchington, at their boarding- 
house. She found that both those ladies had gone 
together up the river; one on a visit to an acquaint- 
ance at Burlington, the other to see a relative living 
at Bristol. Nevertheless sne accepted the slight invi- 
tation of her former hostess, the mistress of the esta- 
blishment, to stay and dine with her, as the dinner- 
bell was about to ring. 

Towards evening, Mr. Woodbridge came home in 
much better temper; and was disposed to enter into 
a cheerful conversation with his wayward Charlotte. 
But she kept a sullen silence; and at the tea-table 
she steadily put aside every thing he offered her, help- 
ing herself to it immediately after, When their un- 
comfortable tea was over, her husband again tried to 
reason with her on the subject of that perverseness 
which was undermining his affection, and destroy- 
ing their peace. She made not a word of answer, 
but lay motionless and speechless, reclining on the 
sofa, After a while, she turned to the wall and threw 
her handkerchief over her head.—*“ She is touched 


at last”—thought Woodbridge.—* To hide her face 
and weep in silence is a good symptom. I have hopes 
of her yet.”—He then softened his tone, and made 
a tender and powerful appeal to what he called her 
best feelings. In conclusion, he rose from his chair, 
went to her in much emotion, and taking her passive 
hand, addressed her as his beloved Charlotte. Still, 
she replied not. He gently withdrew the handker- 
chief from her face.—She was fast asleep. 

Her husband sighed—replaced the handkerchief; 
resumed his seat before the dull and ashy fire ; folded 
his arms: and gazed awhile on the ceiling. Then he 
took up a book, but held it unconsciously fur half an 
hour, forgetting to cpen it. At last he started up, and 
went out to revive himself by a walk in the open air. 
Finally, on passing one of the theatres he strolled in 
and placed himself in the back of a box; but though 
his eyes were fixed on the stage, he had no percep- 
tion of any thing that he saw, and no comprehension 
of any thing he heard. He only knew when the 
performance was over by finding that the lights were 
extinguishing and the benches vacated. He then 
went to his cheerless home, and found that his wife 
had retired for the night and was sleeping with her 
usual tranquillity. 

Next morning their breakfast passed exactly like 
the tea of the preceding evening, and Woodbridge 
went to his store in silent despair. When he again 
came home he found that though yesterday he had 
dined at a hotel to escape the threatened leavings of 
a vile dinner, his wife, with malice prepense, had 
kept these “ shadows of a shade” to set before him 
to-day, and as long as they could be made to last. 


[To be continued. } 
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Tue sterner hours of Winter fly ; 
Spring comes with all her graces, 

And where cold forms late met the eye, 
Fair lines of beauty traces. 


Nature her volume spreads to all ;— 
To him who proudly reasous ; 

To him, content with what may fall, 
As heaven the lesson seasons. 
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Thus, though the fruit by sober thought 
Be in due hour expected : 

Yet will the graceful foliage not 
By reason be rejected 


What's life devoid of grace—the soul 
To all its vigour lending; 

Into one bright harmonious whole 
Each harsher contrast blending ? 
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BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 


Once, when the spirit of the storm 
His shadow o'er the sea did fling, 
I saw a bird of fairy form, 
And snowy hue, and fragile wing. 


Strong was the tempest—but her flight 
Breasted it many a weary mile ; 

For always gleamed upon her sight, 
In the mid seas, one verdant isle. 


In fiercer eddies gushed the wind, 
Weaker the sea-bird's wings did grow, 

Until, at length, with strength declin’d, 
She sank into the waves below. 


Is it not thus, to all of earth, 
Some far-off home by Faith is given, 
To which aye tends our soaring forth— 


Vainly, unless sustained by Heaven! 
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THE PASSAGE OF A NIGHT; 


OR, THE BENEFACTRESS. 


A TALE. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF THE YEMASSEE, GUY RIVERS, ETC, 


“ Thou and I long since are twain; 
Nor think me so unwary or accursed, 
To bring my feet again into the snare 
Where once I have been caught; [| know thy trains, 
Though dearly to my cost ; thy gins and toils; 
Thy fiir enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 


No more on me have power ; 


their force is nulled; 


So much of adder's wisdom I have learned, 
To fence my ear against thy sorceries.” 


" 
« Ar length I was permitted to behold my benefac- 


tress. ‘The messenger who brought my quarterly re- 
mittance was the bearer of a letter, the first which 
had ever been addressed by her to myself, in which 
this grateful permission was accorded, I read and 
re-read it a thousand times. My first emotions were 
those of pleasure ;—a pleasure enhanced by the hope 
of satisfying a curiosity, which, awakened in my ear- 
liest boyhood, had never yet been gratified. Why 
had I been so kindly treated, so well provided for, so 
affectionately considered, in all the changes of my 
brief existence, my sickness and my health, by a lady 
of such high condition? Why, again, should she, 
whose care and consideration had been so unvarying 
and decided, have shown so little desire to behold 
the object of her bounty ? Years had elapsed since I 
had become her charge. Years, to me, of continued 
satisfaction, if one small matter be excepted. There 
was one alloy to my enjoyment, which, in its most 
rapturous moments, my boyhood did not cease to 
feel. It was the mystery which overhung my origin. 
Who am I? was the question, not so natural to the 
boy, yet natural enough to the sensitive and thought- 
ful. I was both sensitive and thoughtful; and my 
boyish associates, on this very subject, contrived to 
keep me so. Their inquiries disordered me—their 
surprise at my ignorance alarmed me—their occa- 
sional doubts gave me pain, and the suspicions of 
their minds readily passed into my own. * Who am 
I?’ was the perpetual inquiry which my mind was 
making of itself. I could address it no where else. 
My tutor, with whom I also lodged, declared his 
ignorance, and I believed him. le was too good a 
man, too kind, and himself betrayed too great an in- 
terest in the question, not to have spoken sincerely. 
He saw my disquiet and endeavoured to allay it ; and 
the endeavour added to the burden, since it sufficient- 
ly declared his equal inability and desire. His anxiety, 
though unequal. to, was not unlike my own. I know 
not if his conjectures led him to like conclusions 
with myself. I only know that mine were sufficiently 
painful to extort my tears and tremors, 

*“ Vainly, at each quarterly return of the agent of 
the Baroness, did I endeavour, by question and in- 
sinuation, to gather from him some clue to the facts 
of which I sought to be possessed. He had been the 
person who brought me to the school—who made 
the contract for my education and support with my 


Samson Agonistes. 


tutor—and who, alone, through each successive pe- 
riod of my life afterwards, had been the medium for 
conveying the benefactions of my friend. ‘To whom 
then could I so naturally apply? From whom could 
I hope to obtain better information? Besides, he al- 
ways treated me with marked affection. I can re- 
member, when a mere child, how frequently he took 
me upon his knee, how kindly he caressed me, what 
affectionate words he poured into my ear; the gen- 
tleness of his tones, the tenderness of his regards ! 
Nor as I advanced in years did his attentions alter, 
though they assumed different aspects, He was more 
reserved, though not less considerate. If he no longer 
brought me toys, he brought me books; if he no 
longer took me on his knee, he lingered with me 
long, and seemed to regret the hour that command. 
ed his departure. There was something, too, so I 
fancied, in what he said, did, and looked, that be- 
trayed the fondness of one who had known me with 
a tepder interest from the beginning. His arms, 
perhaps, had dandled me in infancy ; he had been my 
follower, my attendant. But why linger on conjec- 
tures such as these? My speculations ran wild, as I 
thought, over the circumstances of my condition, and 
painfully resolved, hour after hour, the secret of my 
birth. 

“ From Bruno, however, I could obtain nothing. 
When questioned, he affected a stolid simplicity 
which, even to my boyish understanding, seemed 
wholly inconsistent with his. I knew that he was 
no fool—still less was I willing to consider him a 
churl. My conclusion was natural. He knew 
something. He could tell me much. Could he not 
tell me all, and where could be the motive for con- 
cealment? The answer to this question inevitably 
overwhelmed me for a time, until the elasticity of 
the youthful heart could disencumber itself from 
the desponding tendency of a premature activity of 
thought. ‘The only motive of concealment must be 
guilt. I was the child of sin—J was the foredoom- 
ed of suffering. My present anxieties gave a gravity 
and intensity of expression to my features which did 
not become one so youthful. I felt this—I felt the 
seeming unnaturalness of my looks and carriage, but 
how could I relieve myself? I felt the pain of thought 
—thought unsatisfied, and could already imagine 
how natural was the doom which visited the sins of 
the father to the third and fourth generation. 
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« When I failed to extort from the cunning of 
Bruno the secret which I was persuaded he yet pos- 
sessed, I turned naturally to the letter of my benefac- 
tress. I read and re-read it, each time with the hope 
of making some discoveries—of finding some slight 
clue to the truth, which might relieve my anxiety. 
An ambiguous sentence, the latent signification of a 
passage—and how many of these did my desire en- 
able me to discover in a billet of twenty lines ?— 
awakened my hopes and caused my heart to bound 
with double pulsation, But when I had gone 
through it again and again, until my head ached, 
and my senses seemed to swim, I was compelled to 
acknowledge to myself that there was nothing in 
the epistle that I had not readily comprehendéd at 
the first. It simply expressed the writer’s gratifica- 
tion at the improvement and good conduct of the 
youth whom she had thought proper to educate and 
provide for, until manhood should bring around the 
period of independence ; and expressed though without 
emphasis——and how earnestly did I look for this qua- 
lity in every word, syllable and point !—a very natural 
desire to remark, with her own eyes, the personal de- 
portment and carriage of her protege—subjects which 
she seemed to regard as equally important with my 
intellectual improvement, and of which neither my 
letters nor my exercises—which were duly transmit- 
ted to her by my tutor—could give her much, if any, 
satisfaction. Failing to find any occult signification 
in the language, I next addressed my scrutiny to the 
style and manner of the letter—the hand-writing, tae 
air, the roundings equally of letters and periods. How 
soon, where the hopes and anxieties are awakened, 
will the boy learn to think, examine and become ana- 
lytical! ‘To trace the mind of the writer in his pen- 
manship is a frequent employment with the idly cu- 
rious; but a deep interest led me to the same exer- 
cise. ‘The style of the composition was clear and 
strong, but it struck me as quite too cold for the be- 
nevolent tenor which the note conveyed. Why 
should one speak the language of reserve whose 
deeds are the very perfection of generosity? Why 
should the tones be frigid where the sentiments are 
as soft as summer and sweet as its own bird-music ? 
There was, to my mind, some singular contradictions 
in this. I could very well understand how one, doing, 
or about to do, a benevolent or generous action, 
should speak of it as slightly and indifferently as pos- 
sible~—nay, should avoid to speak of it all, if to avoid 
it be within the nature of the occasion ;——but this did 
not apply to the character of the epistle 1 examined. 
The writer spoke freely of her friendly purposes ; but 
her language to the recipient was cold and freezing. 
If she had said nothing of what she had done and still 
meditated, and had spoken to me in more elaborate 
tones, I should have been better satisfied. But there 
was not an unnecessary word in the whole epistle— 
not one which I could fancy put in at the moment 
when the current of feeling being at its height for- 
bade the reserve of prudence, or the cautious consi- 
deraieness of deliberate and calculating purposes. 
There was evidently considerable pains taken—so 
my youthful judgment inferred—in the reserved lan- 
guage and manner of this letter ; and why should my 
benefactress, moved only in what she had done by a 
high but ordinary sentiment of charity, strive to ex. 
press herself in such language to a boy? This ques. 
tion led me into newer intricacies, from which, I 
need scarcely add, I did not readily extricate myself. 


The penmanship of the writer did not call for a less 
earnest examination than the language which she em. 
ployed. It was evidently feminine in its character, 
but how masculine in its tone. The utter absence of 
ornament was a deficiency, which struck me as 
forming a surprising feature in the hand-writing of 
a lady. She used capitals constantly in begin- 
ning words as well as sentences; but these capi- 
tals exhibited the cold Gothic aspects of the Roman, 
rather than the lively ornamented outlines of the 
Italian letters. The T of her signature, for exam- 
ple, was a simple perpendicular stroke, carried much 
below the line, with a thick heavy cap upon it, hav- 
ing a dip at each end almost as great as that of an 
umbrella, The letters were remarkably clear, but 
how irregular. They seemed to have been written 
under a determination to write, even against desire 
and will—dashed spasmodically down upon the pa- 
per, not coherent, and leaving wide gaps between the 
several words, into which an ingenious hand might 
readily have introduced other words—such as I 
fondly conjectured might have given to the composi- 
tion that friendly warmth and interest in my fate, 
which it seemed to me it needed more than any thing 
beside. My grand conclusion, on finishing my study, 
was this, that the writer had taken some pains to 
write indifferently ; that the studied coldness of the 
letter was meant to conceal a very active warmth 
and feeling in the writer; and—though I may not 
be able to define the sources of this conjecture so 
well as the rest—that this feeling, whatever might 
be its character, was not such as could compel the 
admiration or secure .the sympathy of mine. This 
conclusion may seem strange enough when it is re- 
collected that Lady T. was my benefactress, who had 
always carefully anticipated my wishes ; provided for 
my wants; afforded me the best education which the 
condition of the Palatinate afforded, and, in all re- 
spects had done, through charity, those kindly deeds 
which could not have been exacted by justice. The 
next moment I reproached myself for ingratitude—I 
prayed for better thoughts and more becoming feel- 
ings—but my prayer was not vouchsafed me. The 
conclusion which I have already declared, had taken 
a rooted possession in my mind, and I commenced 
my journey to the Castle of T. with a mixed 
feeling of equal awe, anxiety, and expectation. 





II, 


“ T now remarked some alteration in the looks and 
bearing of my companion, Bruno, which also sur- 
prised me and awakened my curiosity. Hitherto, he 
had always seemed a person of little pretension, hav- 
ing few objects, and those of a humbler class; a 
mere yeoman, a good retainer—in which capacity he 
served at T Castle—modest in his deportment, 
without arrogance of any kind, and, in all respects, a 
very worthy personage. I do not mean to say that he 
now assumed the appearance of one who had become 
less so; but he certainly was no longer the quiet, sub- 
dued and somewhat melancholy man whom I had 
heretofore béen wont to find him. A certain boyish 
lightness of manner and gaiety of speech distinguish- 
ed him as we rode together ;—and though these 
qualities might not be altogether inconsistent with 
what is becoming in a man of forty, yet were they, 
at the same time, very far from corresponding with 
the usual characteristics which he had borne in our 
Until now I should have called 
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him a dull person, possessed of good, benevolent feel- 
ings; rather grave and sombre in his discourse, and, 
altogether, having no qualities to recommend him to 
a higher destination than that which he filled in the 
Castle of the Baroness. Now, he suddenly became 
the man of spirit—his words were mirthful, his 
voice musical, his opinions playful and even witty, 
and not unfrequently he would burst into little catches 
of song, that sounded unpleasantly in my ears, since 
I could neither conjure up cause of merriment in 
my own mind, nor conjecture the sources fur so 
much of it in his. Nor did this conduct seem the 
result of simple natural feelings—the play of health 
in an exercise which was agreeable, or of sensations 
which lie beneath the surface only, and obedient to 
the summons of any cheerful wayfarer, who, having 
no cares, is susceptible of the most ordinary pleasures. 
There was an air of positive exultation in his looks, 
a triumphant consciousness in his manner, which he 
vainly strove to hide, and in the business of which I 
quickly inferred from his frequent smile and searching 
gaze upon me, I, myself, had no little interest. 
When I commented on his gaiety and spirit, he 
would suddenly control himself; relapse, as it were 
by an eflurt, into his ancient gravity, and, possibly, 
mutter a few clumsy words of denial;—but his strug- 
gle to contain himself did not long continue, and be- 
fore we reached the end of our journey, he had fully 
surrendered himself to the joyous mood which pos- 
sessed him on our setting out. 

“Having no knowledge of Castle T , I en- 
deavoured by a series of direct questions to obtain 
from him as much information as possible in respect 
to it and the Lady thereof. He seemed to be sur- 
prised at the avowal of my ignorance on the subject 
of the Castle, and surprised me even more by ex- 
pressing his wonder at the fact; concluding by as- 
suring me that I was born in it—at least he had 
been told so. His mention of my place of birth ne- 
cessarily provoked an eager renewal of my old in- 
quiries, but to these I obtained no satisfactory an- 
swers. Enough, however, was shown me by what he 
said, and still more by what he looked, that he knew 
much more than he was willing, or permitted, to re- 
veal. His reserve increased the mystery; for if any 
of my acquaintance had ever convinced me of their 
unequivocal regard, it was my old friend Bruno. 
That he should know, yet withhold, the secret, the 
desire for which was making my cheek paler every 
day, and filling my heart with the gloom that sel- 
dom afilicts the young, argued, to my understanding, 
a painful history, which, perhaps, when heard, I 
should wish for ever buried in oblivion, When I in- 
quired after my benefactress, as I had frequently done 
before, his brow became clouded, and it was only at 
such moments that he seemed to part easily with 
that gaiety of manner which had striven to cheer 
our tedious journey. Stern glances shot from be- 
neath his bushy grey eyebrows, and his lips became 
compressed, as closely as if some resolute purpose of 
hostility was gathering in his mind. 

“It seems to me, Bruno, that you love me no 
longer. You will not answer my questions—-ques- 
tions which seriously affect my happiness—and yet 
it is clear to me that you can do so. Why is this? 
Why should there be any mystery in the case of one 
so poor, so humble, such a dependant as myself?” 

“Love you, Herman! Do I not love you?” he 
exclaimed; and I could see a big tear gathering 





within his eye, ashe replied in reproachful accents— 
“ Ah, my son, you know not how much I love you; 
you know not now—perhaps you will shortly know, 
and when you do, you will see that what I have 
withheld from you, was wisely withheld, ‘There is a 
season given for truth, Herman, and if Bruno for- 
bears the truth in your ears, it is only that he may 
wait for the season.” 

« But why should you not tell me of Lady T 
I should like to form some idea of, and to love her, 
before I see her.” 

«Then you do net love her?” he demanded with 
some quickness; and I could perceive a smile gleam 
out upon his countenance, in which I fancied there 
was an expression of bitter satisfaction. His ques- 
tion confused me—it conveyed a reproach which he 
certainly never intended. Could it be possible that 
I did not love my benefactress—one to whom I owed 
so much—to whom, indeed, I owed every thing? I 
blushed, hesitated, stammered, and, before I could 
reply, he again spoke, and anticipated the feeble 
excuse which I was preparing. 

« But how should you love her?” he exclaimed in 
tones rather of soliloquy than conversation. “ How, 
indeed! It would have been wonderful, indeed, if 
you did.” 

Here he arrested himself in the manner of one who 
thinks he has said too much, The true feeling with 
which he spoke I gathered rather from the tone of his 
utterance than from what he said, The words, how- 
ever, might have been made to apply much more in- 
nocently than the emphasis permitted me to apply 
them. 

“ How, what mean you, Bruno?” I demanded 
with an astonishment which was sufficiently obvious, 
He endeavoured to evade the effects of his error with 
the adroitness of a politician. 

“ How could you be expected to love a person 
whom you had never seen—whom you do not know 
—of whom, indeed, you know nothing ? 

“ Except by her bounties, Brune.” 

« True, these demand gratitude, but seldom awaken 
love, unless by other associations. Mere charity, 
gifts and favours, have but little value unless the do- 
nor smiles while he is giving—speaks kind words, 
and looks affection and regard. The Baroness has 
erred, if your affection was an object in her sight, in 
not personally bestowing her bounty and showing to 
your own eyes, the concern which she felt in your 
success, and the benevolence she intended. Without 
these, her bounty could scarce secure your love; and 
the feeling which dictates it might have no such mo- 
tive for its exercise—might be dictated by pride, 
vanity, the ostentation of a virtue; or, indeed, might 
be the consequence of a simple sense of duty.” 

«“ Duty! How should it be the duty of the Baren- 
ess to provide for my support and education.” 

« Nay, I say not that such is the case. I simply 
suggest one of the causes of that favour which men 
are very apt, when they name, to confound with be- 
nevolence.” 

« But why should you speak as if it were doubtful 
that the Baroness really desires to secure my affec- 
tion. Do you know, Bruno, that she does not?” 

“ He or she who aspires to secure the affection of 
another will scarcely succeed by the mere act of 
giving in charity. ‘The gift must be accompanied by 
other acts, other expressions, which shall exhibit the 
attachment which the giver desires to awaken, It 
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must be shown that there is a pleasure felt in the 
benevolence, that the heart which bestows enjoys a 
kindred satisfaction with that which receives. As 
for any knowledge on the subject of the feelings of 
the Baroness, I pretend none. I but state a general 
truth when I say, that, if her object had been to 
make you love her, she should have carried her gifts 
in person, shown herself frequently to you, counselled 
you from her own lips, exhorted your industry and dili- 
gence, prompted your ambition, cheered your labours, 
and encouraged all your honourable desires.” 

« Ah, if she had done this, Bruno.” 

“ Doubtless you would then have loved her, and 
then she would have been—” 

He paused abruptly; the same stern expression of 
countenance denoted the suppression of a sentiment, 
such as more than once before during our dialogue 
had seemed to fill his mind with bitterness. I eagerly 
demanded of him the conclusion of the sentence, and 
with a smile which was half a sneer, he replied, 

«“ Then she would have been—secure of your love.” 

I smiled also, and, perhaps, a like sarcastic sneer 
passed over my own lips, as he came to this lame 
and impotent conclusion, 

« Bruno, you deceive me, and possibly wrong my 
benefactress. You know more than you will tell 
me. ‘There is some strange mystery in this busi- 
ness—”’ 

« Which I believe, Herman, but—” 

“ Which you know, Bruno.” 

«Perhaps so; but let me ask you, Herman, my 
dear Herman, do you believe me to be your friend ?” 

“1 do.” 

«“ That I have ever shown you kindness, watched 
over you, counselled you, guided you, protected you, 
done all, in short, that a father could have done for 
the son he most loved ?” 

« Truly, good Bruno, I believe, I think, I know 
that you have been all this to me. You have sup- 
plied those performances, which, if your thinking be 
right, the benevolence of the Baroness imprudently 
omitted.” 

“ Enough, Herman. Believe then a little more. 
Believe that he who has been friendly and faithful 
hitherto, without hesitation, without exception, with- 
out going back, and without sign of reluctance, will 
still be true, faithful and affectionate. There is some- 
thing that I might say, but not wisely, not benefi- 
cially for you, and therefore I forbear to say it, But 
the time will come, I think it will come very soon, 
and all my knowledge shall then be yours. Mean- 
while be patient and learn the first best lesson of 
youth—learn to wait! By learning to wait, you 
learn to endure, and in learning to endure, you learn 
one of the principal arts of conquest. I speak to 
you the lesson of experience, of my own experience. 
Never did a young man pass through a more trying 
term of endurance than myself. I have suppressed 
my nature, stifled the passions of my heart, kept down 
those struggles of my soul, which, as they would have 
vainly striven for any release, were premature; and, 
after twenty years of bondage I am at length free. 
Your visit to the Castle of T , is the epoch of 
my emancipation.” 





Havine thus spoken, Bruno became suddenly silent, 
and no effort that I could make could induce him to 


resume the conversation. Yet, how had this conver- 
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sation excited me!—what strange connexions did it 
occasion among the thoughts and fancies of my mind. 
Where had he obtained the power to speak with so 
much authority, words so full of animation, thoughts 
so far beyond his seeming condition. His words 
seemed to lift and to expand himself. His eye glit- 
tered with the fire of an eagle’s as he spoke, his lip 
quivered with equal pride and enthusiasm, and his 
form, it seemed to rise and tower aloft in all the 
majesty of a tried and familiar superiority. ‘The 
mystery which enwrapped my own fate, seemed of a 
sudden to envelope this man also. He had dropped 
words which indicated an alliance of our destinies, 
and what could he mean, when, at the close of this 
speech, he said, that my visit to the Castle of T 
was the epoch of his emancipation. The words rang 
in my ears with the imposing solemnity of an oracle, 
but though I felt, in vain did I strive to find some. 
thing in them beyond their solitary import. They 
increased the solemnity and anxiety of those feelings 
which oppressed me on my nearer approach to the 
gloomy towers of T Castile. As we came in 
sight of them I could perceive that the countenance 
of my companion assumed an expression of anxiety 
also. A dark cloud, slowly gathering, hung about 
his brows, and at length spread over and seemed to 
He now seldom 








settle permanently upon his face. 
spoke, and only in answer to my inquiries and in 
monosyllables. Something of this, in the case of each 
of us, may have been derived from the sombre and 
gloomy tone of every thing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this castle. ‘The country was sterile in 
the last degree. We had travelled the whole day and 
had scarcely encountered a human being. But few 
cottages skirted the cheerless and little-trodden path- 
way over which we came, and a general stuntedness 
of vegetation and an equally general poverty of re- 
source in all respects, fully accounted to us tor, and 
justified the absence of inhabitants. Bruno, however, 
informed me that the country on the other side of the 
lake on which the castle stood, and from which it 
derived its resources, was as fertile and populous, as 
this was the reverse. A succession of little hills, 
rugged and precipitous, which were strewed thickly 
over our pathway, added to the difficulties of our 
approach, and the cheerlessness of the prospect. The 
castle was gray with years—one portion of it entirely 
dismantled and deserted—the residue in merely habi- 
table condition—the whole presenting such a pile as 
would be esteemed as a ruin, among a people of ro- 
mantic temperament, but carefully avoided by the 
superstitious as better calculated for the wanderings 
of discontented ghosts, than as a dwelling for the 
living. The wall which was meant to protect it from 
invasion on the side we came, was in a worse state 
of dilapidation than even the deserted portions of the 
castle, and we entered the enclosure through a fissure, 
and over the overthrown masses of lime and stone 
by which it had been originally filled. There were 
too many of these openings to render formal parts or 
gateways necessary. Within the enclosure I had an 
opportunity to see how much more desolate was the 
prospect the nearer I approached it. Its desolation 
increased the feelings of awe with which the mystery 
of my own fate, the ambiguous words and manner 
of Bruno, and the vague conjectures I had formed in 
reference to my benefactress, had necessarily filled 
my mind; and I was conscious, on first standing in 
the presence of the Baroness, of far more apprehen- 
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sion than gratitude—an apprehension not so credit- 
able to my manhood, and only to be excused and 
accounted for, by the secluded and unworldly manner 
in which my education had been conducted. 

The Baroness met me with a smile, and such a 
smile !—I could not comprehend its language. It 
was clearly not that of affection; it did not signify 
hatred—shall I say that it was the desperate effort 
of one who seeks to look benevolence while feeling 
scorn; that it was a smile of distrust and bitterness, 
the expression of a feeling which seemed to find the 
task of receiving me too offensive and unpleasant 
even to suffer the momentary disguise of hypocrisy 
and art. I was confused and stupified. I turned 
for explanation to Bruno, who had accompanied me 
into the presence; and the expression in his face did 
not less surprise me than that in the face of the 
Baroness. His eyes were fixed upon hers, and his 
looks wore an air of pride and exultation; not dissi- 
milar to that which I have already described as dis- 
tinguishing them while our dialogue was in progress. 
There was something also of defiance in his glance, 
while gazing on the Baroness, which puzzled me the 
more. Her eyes were now turned from me to him. 

“And this then is the—the youth—the ” She 
paused. I could no longer misunderstand those 
accents. They were those of vexation and annoy- 
ance. 

« The same!” exclaimed Bruno, “ the same, my 
lady, and a noble youth you see he is; well worthy 
of your patronage, your love!” 

There was a taunting asperity in his tones which 
struck me painfully, and at length stimulated me to 
utterance and action. I rushed forward, threw my- 
self at her feet, and, while I poured forth my inco- 
herent acknowledgments for benefactions, would have 
seized and carried her hand to my lips. But she 
shrunk back with an impulse if possible more rapid 
than my own, her hands uplifted, the palms turned 
upon me as if beckoning me away, her head averted, 
and her whole attitude and manner that of one suffer- 
ing contact from the thing it loathes. 

“No, no! None of this. Take him away. Take 
him away.” 

I rose upon my feet and turned to Bruno. His 
form was erect, his eye was full of a stern severity 
as he gazed upon the Baroness which seemed to me 
strangely misplaced when I considered his relative 
position with the noble lady to whom I owed so 
much, and, it would seem so unaccountably, so unna- 
turally. Bruno paused and did not regard me as I 
approached him. His eyes were only fixed upon his 
mistress. She repeated her injunction, with a wild 
and strange addition: 

« Have you not had enough? Would you drive 
me mad? Away with him, Away!” 

«Come !” he exclaimed, turning to me slowly, but 
with an eye still fixed upon the Baroness, whose face 
was averted from us. He muttered something further 
which I did not understand, and we were about to 
depart, he frowning as if with indignation, and I 
trembling with equal apprehension and surprise. 

“ Stay!” she exclaimed, “ where would you take 
him, Bruno ?” 

*“ To the hall below, your ladyship.” 

“ Right, see to his wants. His chamber is in the 
northern turret.” 

“ There!” was the abrupt exclamation of Bruno. 





“ There! There !” was all the reply; a reply rather 


shrieked than spoken, and the manner of which, as 
well as the look of Bruno when he beheld it, con- 
vinced me that there was something occult and mys- 
terious in the purport of her command. Nothing 
more, however, was spoken by either the Baroness 
or himself, and we left the presence in silence toge- 
ther. 


IV. 


We descended to the salle a mangér, where we found 
a bountiful repast prepared. But neither of us seemed 
disposed to eat, though the long interval of abstinence 
since the morning meal, would, at another time, and 
under different circumstances, have justified a vigorous 
appetite and an enormous consumption of the various 
viands before us, I remarked one thing in the ma- 
nagement of the feast which occasioned my astonish- 
ment. There was a regular taster of the several 
dishes, who went through his office before Bruno 
invited me to eat. I had heard and read of this 
officer and the objects of this precaution in the his- 
tory of past and barbarous centuries, but that he 
should be thought necessary in a modern household 
and in a Christian country was a subject of very 
natural wonder; and I did not hesitate to say as 
much to my companion and friend. But my com- 
ment only met his smile; he did not answer me, but 
contented himself with assuring me that I might eat 
in safety. He even enlarged on the excellence of some 
of the dishes, most of which were new to me. I did 
little more in the progress of the repast than follow 
the example of the taster, who, his office over, had 
instantly retired, but not before casting a glance, as 
I fancied, of particular meaning towards Bruno, who 
returned it with one similarly significant! I observed 
that all the retainers exhibited a singular degree of 
deference to this man, that his wishes seemed anti- 
cipated, and his commands were instantly obeyed. 
Yet he spoke to them rather in the language of an 
intimate companion than a master. He was jocose 
and familiar, made inquiries into their exclusive con- 
cerns, and seemed to have secured their aflections 
entirely. It was not long before I discovered that 
this was the case. From the salle a mangér, as neither 
of us cared to eat, we retired after a brief delay, and 
leaving the castle, emerged by a low postern into an 
open court which had once been inclosed and covered, 
but of the inclosure of which only one section of the 
wall remained, connecting the main building with a 
sort of tower, which, as I afterwards found, contain- 
ed the apartments assigned me by the Baroness. To 
this tower Bruno now conducted me. Crossing the 
court, we entered a small door at the foot of the 
tower, which my conductor carefully bolted behind 
him. We then ascended a narrow and decaying 
flight of steps, which, being circular, gradually con- 
ducted us to an upper chamber of greater height from 
the ground, than looking upward from below, I had 
at first esteemed it. ‘This chamber was in very good 
repair, and, at one time, seemed indeed to have been 
very sumptuously furnished. ‘There was, however, 
an air of coldness and damp about the apartment 
that impressed me with unpleasant sensations, But 
a single window, and that a small one, yielded the 
daylight from the eastern horizon, while two small, 
narrow doors that appeared to have been shut up for 
a century and more, occupied opposite sections of the 
northern and southern walls, The little aperture at 
the head of the stairs was closed by a falling trap, 
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and fastened or not at the pleasure of the incumbent, 
by a bolt in the floor above. A massive bedstead of 
carved columns, and antique pattern, stood almost 
beside the trap, making flight easy by that means in 
the event of such a proceeding seeming desirable. A 
venerable table, of the same style and century as the 
bedstead, stood in the middle of the apartment, sump- 
tuously covered with a rich damask cloth, the massive 
fringes of which swept the floor around it. The 
solitary window of the apartment was shaded by a 
curtain of similar hue, but of softer and finer material. 
But the upholstery and decorations of my chamber, 
or my prison, for such it seemed with all its decaying 
splendour, called for little of my notice then, and 
deserve not that of my reader. A casual glance 
sufficed to show me the things of which I have spo- 
ken, and I do not think I bestowed upon them more, 
There were matters far more serious in my mind and 
important to my interest. ‘T'wo stools which the 
apartment contained, afforded seats to Bruno and 
myself; and I scarcely allowed myself to be seated, 
before I demanded an explanation of the strange 
scene through which we had gone with my benefac- 
tress. 

« A little longer, dear Herman—be patient a little 
longer, and then you shall have no canse to complain 
of me. I shall strive soon to convince you of my 
wishes for your happiness and welfare, and, perhaps, 
of the continued labours which I have undergone, 
having your fortunes in view only. Yet, I do not 
promise you to unfold the mystery entirely, or even 
partially, which enwraps this castle, and its unhappy 
mistress. Perhaps, I cannot. I confess freely, there 
is something beyond my knowledge, thought not, I 
trust, beyond my power. Should I succeed in what 
I purpose, and this very night may show, then may 
you expect such a revelation as will satisfy your 
curiosity and make you better content with your 
position. Of one thing I may assure you, your for- 
tunes are better than you think them, the prospect 
is favourable before you, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when you may realize my hopes in your behalf, 
and reap some of the fruits of my toils. But I must 
leave you now. Nay, do not stay me, and do not 
seek to question me further. I cannot now, I will 
not speak more on this subject. It is your interest 
that calls me from you.” 

I would have detained him for further questions, 
spite of his admonition, but he broke away from me, 
and was hurrying through the small southern door 
of the apartment, when he suddenly stopped. 

“ Herman, I had almost forgotten a most import- 
ant matter. I must give you some cautions, This 
door, you perceive, has a bar, which drops within 
these fissures of the wall and secures it thoroughly. 
You will close it after me and keep it fast at all 
hours, Do not open it to any summons unless it be 
mine, and even my voice, or what may seem to be 
my voice, must not persuade you to violate this cau- 
tion. When I desire entrance you will hear these 
sounds, but no words”—here he breathed, rather 
than whistled, a slight note, interrupted by a singular 
quaver, which seemed the very soul of mystery— 
“above all,” he continued, “let no woman’s voice 
persuade you to undo the bar.” 

“ But suppose the Baroness should send ?” 

“Do not you hear? She may send, nay I am 
sure she will, she may come herself.” 

“ But I must then open ?” 


” 


« No, not then! Not for your life. 

“ Ha, Bruno! What may this mean ?” 

“ Inquire not now, my son; but believe me that 
my precautions are not idle, not unnecessary. I live 
but to serve and save you.” 

“Save me! You confound me, Bruno.” 

“ Yes, I have saved you until now, and require 
nothing but your obedience to be your preserver still. 
Do as I ask, as I command you! and all will be well, 
and we shall be triumphant.” 

His words were no less strange to me than had 
been those of the Baroness, and what was more 
strange than all, was that sudden air of authority, 
parental, indeed, which he now assumed for the first 
time. I did not, at the moment, feel the greater sin- 
gularity of my own tacit obedience, without disputa- 
tion, to the authority of this man. I acted, all the 
while, as if under the sway of an instinct. His eye, 
in the next moment, gave a hasty glance to the soli- 
tary window of my chamber, and to the door in the 
southern wall of the apartment. 

«“ That door is almost unapproachable,” he said, 
seeing that my eye followed the direction of his, « it 
leads to an abandoned terrace which overhangs the 
lake. The portion of wall which connected it with 
the castle is almost in ruins, Still it may be well 
that you should keep it bolted. ‘The window, which 
is grated, and inaccessible, will yet afford you a pretty 
view of the neighbouring mountains, which, as there 
is a lovely moon to-night, you will be able to distin- 
guish readily. Should the hours seem tedious in my 
absence, you can amuse yourself by looking forth. 
But, let me warn you at parting, Herman, open to 
no summons but mine.” 


Vv. 


He left me at these words, and left me more per- 
plexed, if not more apprehensive than ever. My 
meditations were neither clear nor pleasant. Indeed, 
I knew not what to think, and, perhaps naturally 
enough, ended by distrusting my counsellor. The 
change in his deportment and language had been no 
less marvellous than was the reception which I had 
met with from the Baroness. The inference seems 
usually justified that where there is mystery there 
is guilt also; and Bruno had evidently been more 
mysterious and inscrutable than the Baroness. She, 
indeed, had spoken plainly enough. Looks, words 
and actions, had equally denounced and driven 
me from her presence; and ignorant and innocent 
of any wrong, performed or contemplated, I neces- 
sarily regarded my benefactress as the victim of sud- 
den lunacy. Still, it was impossible to reconcile the 
conduct of Bruno, however strange and unaccount- 
able it might seem, with the idea of his unfaithfulness. 
He certainly, so far as I knew, had ever been true 
to my interests He had been something more. He 
had shown himself deeply attentive to all my feelings. 
Never had father bestowed more tender care on a 
beloved son, and shown more of parental favour in 
his attachments than had been displayed towards me 
from the first by this person. It was nut easy now 
to distrust him; and racked by conflicting conjectures, 
I passed two weary hours, before any thing happened 
to divert my thoughts from speculations which brought 
me no nigher to the truth. In the mean while, I 
had made sundry attempts, by looking around me, to 
lessen the influence of my thoughts upon my feelings. 
1 examined my chamber with the appearance, if not 
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the feeling of curiosity. I mounted to the window, 
and, for a little while, was soothed by the soft, silvery 
light of the moon, as it seemed to trickle down the 
brown, discoloured sides of the rocks that rose in the 
distance, hill upon hill, until the last was swallowed 
up in the gloomy immensity beyond. ‘The moon 
herself; in the zenith, was beyond my glance. But 
this prospect did not relieve the anxiety which it 
failed to divert. I turned from the pleasing picture, 
and resuming my seat beside the table in my gloomy 
apartment again surrenderd myself up to those medi- 
tations which, however, were soon to be disturbed. 
My attention was called to the door through whieh 
Bruno had taken his departure, and which, though I 
did not then know the fact, led through a long dismal 
corridor, to a suite of rooms beyond. A distinet tap, 
twice or thrice repeated, was made upon the door, I 
was on the eve of forgetting the solemn injunctions 
of my companion, and had nearly risen from my seat 
for the purpose of opening it. I recollected myself, 
however, before doing so; and maintained an inflex- 
ible silence. But I could not stifle the beatings of my 
heart which, on a sudden, seemed to have acquired 
fourfold powers of pulsation. I almost tottered under 
my emotion; and nothing but a resolution of the 
most stern character, and the feeling of shame that 
came to my relief and reproached me with my weak- 
ness, enabled me to preserve a tolerable degree of 
composure. I kept silence and my seat—suppressed 
my breathings as well as I could, and with ears 
scarcely less keen than those of the watch dog, when 
the wolf-drove trots about the enclosure, did I listen 
to the mysterious summons from without. Again 
and again, though still in moderate force, as if some 
caution was necessary to prevent the sounds from 
reaching other senses than my own, were the taps 
repeated upon the door ; and after a full quarter of an 
hour, passed in a condition of suspense the most 
trying and oppressive, I was at length relieved by 
hearing the tread of retiring footsteps preceded by the 
murmurs of a voice which I had never heard before, 
and none of the words of which could I distinguish, 
I breathed more freely for awhile, but for a while only. 
Perhaps an hour had elapsed ; it might have been less, 
it certainly could not have been more; I had fallen into 
a sort of stupor, akin to sleep, for nature was not to 
be denied her rights, even though care had begun to 
insist on hers; when the summons was renewed upon 
the entrance, and, this time, with a. considerable in- 
crease of earnestness, Su:ill, I followed the counsel 
of Bruno, returned no answer, and strove to retain 
my position in the most perfect silence. The knock- 
ing was repeated aftér a little interval, but with the 
same want of success. Then I heard voices. A 
whispering dialogue was evidently carried on between 
two persons. How acute will the ears of anxiety 
become when sharpened by apprehension, I heard 
whispers, evidently meant to be suppressed, through a 
stone wall nearly three feet in thickness, ‘The whis- 
pering was succeeded by a third summons, to which 
I paid as little attention as before, and then the whis- 
pers were exchanged for murmurs, sharp, quick mur- 
murs, in the tones of that voice, which, once heard, 
could never have been forgotten. It was the voice 
of the Baroness. I could now distinguish her words ; 
for, in her passion, she lost all her prudence. “ Said 


you not that you saw them enter together?” The 
reply was inaudible, though the whisper which con- 
veyed it was sufficiently so. 


VOL. xx1I1.—11 


* And you saw Bruno go forth alone?” 

Again the whisper, which must have been affirma- 
tive. 

« And he took the way to the convent ?” 

The response was immediate, and I suppose affir- 
mative, also, though still in a whisper too soft for me 
to hear. 

«“ Then he must be here !” 

The remark was followed by a louder knocking, 
in the intervals of which my name was called three 
several times in the voice of the Baroness; each 
time with increased emphasis, and evidently under 
the influence of a temper, roused from the first, and 
growing momently more and more angry, under dis- 
appointment. I began to reproach myself with my 
conduct. How could I justify this treatment of my 
benefactress? By what right did I exclude her, and 
what reascn could I give to myself or others for such 
disrespectful treatment? The discussion of this 
question in my own mind led to various and conflict- 
ing resolves, My reflections all required that I should 
answer the summons and open the dvor to the mis- 
tress of the castle; but my feelings, swayed equally 
by the mystery of my situation, and the singular in- 
fluence which Bruno had acquired over me, were 
opposed to any compliance. While I debated, how- 
ever, with myself, I heard another voice without—the 
voice of Bruno—which seemed to produce as much 
annoyance and fluttering among my nocturnal visiters, 
as their summons had occasioned in my own excited 
heart. His tones were loud, and he seemed to be 
under as much excitement as the Baroness. The 
words of his first address were clearly audible. 

“ Ah, madam,” he exclaimed, “it is as 1 appre- 
hended; you have then violated your promise—you 
have dared !”— 

«“ Dared—dared !” was the almost fierce exclama- 
tion in reply. 

« Aye, madam, dared. You knew the penalty of 
faithlessness when you complied with the conditions; 
can it be that you would defy it. How is it then—” 

“ Stand from my way, insolent!” cried the Baron- 
ess, interrupting him in haughty accents, and evident- 
ly moving forward. 

« Willingly,” was the answer; “ willingly, but I 
go with you for awhile. Dismiss the girl.” 

Strange to say, this command, for command it was, 
was instantly obeyed. I heard the Baroness clearly 
address a third person, of whom I knew nothing, 
but whom I conceived to be the person meant by 
Bruno, in terms which despatched her from the pre- 
sence. The dialogue between the two was then 
resumed, but the sounds gradually died away from 
my ears, as it seemed, in consequence of the parties 
retiring to some more distant spot. My agitation 
may be fancied all the while. So long as the inter- 
locutors were within hearing, I was more composed 
and quiet. When I ceased to hear them and to be 
conscious of their neighbourhood, my anxiety became 
utterly unrestrainable. I defied the fears which op- 
pressed me, the warning which had been given me, 
the nice scruples of propriety and delicacy, which, at 
another time, I should have insisted upon as para- 
mount to every other law. I lifted the bar from the 
door, which I opened, and emerged into the long and 
gloomy gallery of which I have already briefly spoken. 
I was resolved to pursue the parties, and satisfy that 
intense curiosity—a curiosity which was strictly jus- 
tified by my own entire dependence upon the circum- 
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stances in progress—possibly, for life and death, weal 
and woe, bondage and freedom—which was preying 
upon me like a fever. With many misgivings, some 
momentary scruples, and a few fears, all of which I 
contrived to keep in subjection, I pursued this gallery 
with the most cautious footstep, resolved to hear the 
dreadful truth, for such I now esteemed it to be, upon 
which turned the mysterious history of my birth and 
fortunes. I groped my way almost in entire dark- 
ness, along a ruinous part of the castle. The gallery 
seemed to be winding, and there were openings in the 
wall, which I felt on each hand, at intervals, and 
which seemed to indicate other chambers and apart- 
ments. Through these, a chill wind passed, confirm- 
ing me in the belief that they were ruinous and de- 
serted, and satisfying me that the parties I pursued, 
were not to be found in either of them. At the end 
of the gallery, I was stopped by a door, and beyond 
it the voices were again heard, sometimes low, at 
other times in angry emphasis, but seemingly with 
little or no cessation, either of one or of the other. 
The words were seldom sufficiently audible to be 
syllabled clearly, and my curiosity would not suffer 
me to remain satisfied. I tried the door, which, to 
my great joy, was unfastened; and advanced with 
increased caution into a second, and small apartment 
which seemed a dressing room. A faint light gliding 
through a chink in the opposite wall, together with 
the distinct voices of the persons I sought, guided me 
to a spot, where I could see them with tolerable ease, 
and hear all their words distinctly. The chamber 
into which I looked was similarly furnished with my 
own. It seemed to have been equally unoccupied. 
An ancient ottoman received the form of the Baron- 
ess, who, as she spoke, alternately rose from, or sunk 
back upon its cushions. She scarcely uttered a sen- 
tence without accompanying it with great and cor- 
responding action ; now rising from her seat and ad- 
vancing passionately upon her companion, with hand 
uplifted, as if to strike, eye flashing fury and resolution, 
while her lips poured forth a torrent of impetuous 
indignation and rage ;—then suddenly receding at the 
close of her words, she would sink back as if exhausted 
upon the ottoman, burying her face within her hands, 
and sobbing with disappointed anger. Bruno, mean- 
while looked the very embodiment of coolness and 
resolution. 

“ Ulrica,” I heard him say, as I approached the 
aperture, “ these are follies from which you should be 
now freed. ‘They are frenzies which must only de- 
stroy you, while they do no good to your purpose, 
enfeeble you in my sight, and humble you in your 
own. Of what avail is all this violence—of what 
avail your further struggles to prevent that consum- 
mation which is, at length, at hand: jet me implore 
you to be wise, ere it be too late. Welcome with a 
smile the necessity which you can baffle no longer.” 

“ Welcome it with a curse, welcome it with death, 
rather, Well do you call it a necessity, it is a ne- 
cessity like death, and as such, and such only, shall it 
have my welcome.” 

“And the wise welcome death with a smile, if only 
because it is a necessity,” replied Bruno. “ You 
cannot now escape me, you cannot longer evade 
compliance with my wishes. Long, long, and wea- 
risome, indeed, have been my labours. I have, at 
length, triumphed! I have succeeded in my purpose, 
and am at length the master of your fate. I witness 
your struggles with sorrow, as they only drive you 


on the more certainly to humiliation—perhaps to 
madness. It is pity, Ulrica, genuine pity, and no 
other feeling which would move me to implore of you 
a willing concession of that which you can no longer 
avoid to make. The necessity is now inevitable, and 
I would spare you those further struggles which tend 
only to your exhaustion, You are so completely in 
my power, that your hatred and fury no longer awa- 
ken my indignation.” 

* Do you exult, wretch; do you then exult? Be. 
ware! You are not yet secure of your triumph.” 

“Tam. Let this night pass only without harm 
to the boy, and all is well, and our triumph is com- 
plete. I am then your master.” 

“ Master! Master! Away, insolent, and leave me. 
You are still my slave.” 

« No, Ulrica, you know better than this. The 
epithet is no longer applicable. I am your master 
and the master of your fate.” 

«Slave! Slave! Slave!” was the oft repeated and 
bitter exclamation, which came forth from her lips in 
foamed impotence. 

« If to conquer is to acquire the rights of a master, 
then are these rights mine. Still I say not * woe to 
the conquered.’ No, Ulrica, again, and again, I con- 
jure you to seek favour and to find it. It is still in 
your power—it is in your power while this night 
lasts—to receive indulgence. Be merciful to your- 
self as well as to him, the youth, who now, for the 
first time, from that awful hour of storm and medi- 
tated crime, the hour of his birth, enters the dwelling 
of ” 

“ Say it not, man—wretch, fiend! Hell’s curses 
and consuming fire be upon that hour, and the vile 
thing of which you speak. Slave! Hence! Hence 
and leave me: and hear from my lips—lips which 
have seldom spoken the language of vengeance and 
of hate in vain, that the night is not yet over, and he 
who shouts at the close of one day may how! ere the 
beginning of another.” 

«I dv not despise your threats, Ulrica—I fear 
them ;—but I guard against them also. Did you fancy 
that you could penetrate to that chamber undisco- 
vered by the watchful eyes that for the last seventeen 
years have been busy in penetrating every movement 
of your mind and soul.” 

« Accursed period! Fiend, wherefore will you tor- 
ment me with the recollections of that time ?” 

« Curse not the time, Ulrica, but the deed which it 
witnessed, and the worse deeds to which it led—your 
deeds, Ulrica, not mine—your free and voluntary 
deeds, to which neither the counsels of wisdom, nor 
of others, but your appetites and evil passions impelled 
you. You have called me slave repeatedly to-night— 
it is your favourite epithet when you deign to speak 
of, and to me. It is now time that I should relieve 
myself from the epithet, as I am now able to prove 
myself your master, and the master of your fate. If, 
seventeen years ago, 1 was the bondman of your 
father, annexed to the soil, his serf—your slave—I 
have been emancipated from all such relationships by 
your crime, You asserted the power which was 
transmitted you, io command my obedience. You 
required of me a service, as a slave, which released 
me from all obligations of that condition ; and though 
I wore the aspect, the demeanour, the burden of the 
slave, from that moment I resolved to be one no 
longer. When that boy , 

«Curse him !—Hell’s curses be upon him and you!” 
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was the fiendish exclamation, accompanied by looks 
equally fiendish. 

« Those curses, Ulrica, will cling to your neck and 
strangle you for ever!” was the stern and indignant 
answer of Bruno to this interruption. “ Of one thing 
be certain, they neither vex me nor baffle me in my 
purpose. They have never hitherto done so, nor 
shall they now, when my labours are on the eve of 
successful completion. But I resume: when that boy 
was born, I resolved to secure him from the fate of 
the others! Did it not prove my fitness for freedom 
when my mind was successful in the struggle with 
my master. How long has that struggle continued—. 
what has been its history—what now is its termina- 
tion? My triumph—my continued triumphs—my per- 
fect mastery over you! I have baffled you in your 
purposes—prevented many—would I could have pre. 
vented all of your evil deeds and desires; protected 
the innocent from your hate—preserved the feeble 
from your malice, and secured, to this moment, the 
proofs equally of your crime and my superiority. Did 
these achievements seem like the performances of a 
slave? Did these betray the imbecility, the ignorance, 
or the pliability of the slave? No, Ulrica,no! He 
who can rank with his master has gained a sufficient, 
perhaps, the only sufficient title to his freedom! But 
that title was already gained when you descended to 
the level, and contented yourself with sharing the 
pleasures of the slave, when you were willing - 

A torrent of the most terrific imprecation, in a 
voice more like the bursting of a thunder bolt, drown. 
ed the narrative of the speaker, and prevented me 
from hearing the conclusion of a speech, the tenor 
of which equally surprised and confused me. What 
Bruno said was just enough to advance me toa 
mental eminence, from whence I could survey only 
a sea of fog, and haze, and mystery, much deeper 
than before. When his words again became intelli- 
gible, he had discontinued his reminiscences. 

“ Hear me, Ulrica. You know not yet the extent 
of my knowledge. You dream not that I am familiar 
with your secrets even beyond the time when I was 
ealled to share them, "Till now I have kept the 
knowledge from you, but when I name to you the 
young but unhappy Siegfried! His fate—” 

“ Ha! Can it be! Speak, man, monster, devil !— 
How know you this? Hath that vile negress be- 
trayed me?” 

“It needs not that you should learn whence my 
knowledge comes. Enough that I know the fate of 
the unhappy Siegfried—unhappy because of your pre. 
ference, and too vain of his elevation from the lowly 
condition of his birth, to anticipate the fearful doom 
which in the end awaited him; and to which, I, too, 
was destined. But the kind providence which has 
preserved me, did not suffer me to be blinded and 
deceived by the miserable lures which beguiled him to 
his ruin, and which you vainly fancied should mislead 
me. You would have released my limbs from fetters 
to lay them the more effectually upon my soul. You 
commanded my submission, you enforced it, but you 
never once deceived me. I saw through you from 
the first, and prayed for the strength to baffle and 
overcome -you. I obtained it through prayer and 





diligence ; and more than once it was my resolution, 
as it long has been in my power to destroy you, and 
deliver you without time for repentance, to the fearful 
agent of evil, which has long had possession of your 
That boy has saved you more than once. 


heart. 


The thought of him, the thought of what he was, and 
should be, to you, has come between me and my 
purpose, You have been spared thus long, and it is 
with you to declare, in this place, and at this moment, 
whether you will be wise in season, whether you will 
forego the insane hatred which has filled your bosom 
from the hour of his birth, and accept the terms of 
peace and safety which I now offer you for the last 
time. Hear me through, Ulrica, and know that I do 
not heed your curses. I am too strong, too secure 
in my position, to be moved by the idle language of 
wrathful impotence. This night must determine equally 
for him and yourself. ‘To-morrow, which witnesses 
his public triumph, will be too late for you unless fo 
share it. I have already seen his Holiness who will 
be here at noon, armed with plenary powers to search 
and examine; and it needs only that I should point 
iny finger, and your doom is written, here and eter- 
nally. You are not in the temper to die; and you 
may escape for repentance. Nor is the condition a 
hard one. The youth is noble, intelligent and hand- 
some, he will do honour to any house. It is only to 
acknowledge———" 

«Say no more, slave! Base, blackhearted, bitter 
slave! Say no more to me on this hateful subject. 
You have deceived me long; but you have not yet 
baffled me, as you insolently boast. Still less are you 
the master of my fate!—The master of my fate!— 
Ha! ha! ha! . That were indeed, to be humbled ta 
the dust. Away fool, and know that my foot shall 
yet be upon your neck, while your false tongue licks 
the ground in which you grovel. Away! I defy you 
now, and spit upon you with disgust and scorn. Give 
me way, that I may lose sight of your false and hate. 
ful aspect.” 

The words of the man were full of a calm, but 
bitter sorrow, as he stood before her. 

«“ For your own sake and safety, Ulrica, I implore 
you. Be not rash; yield to the necessity which must 
go forward, yield to it with grace, and all may yet be 
well. There is still time for safety and for repent. 
ance. On my knees, Ulrica, I supplicate you to be 
more merciful to yourself, to me, to him!” 

« Never, never!” she exclaimed, as, with violent 
hand and sudden blow, she struck tlie speaker, whe 
had knelt before her, over the yet unclosed lips, and 
rapidly passed towards an opposite entrance. He did 
not rise, but continued to implore her, 

« This, too, I forgive, Ulrica. Once more I pray 
you!” 

“Slave! Slave! Slave! 
traitor, I defy you.” 

She disappeared in the same instant, and Bruno 
rose slowly and sorrowfully to his feet; while, trem- 
bling with equal wonder and apprehension, I stole 
back with hurried but uncertain footsteps to my 
chamber, and hastily fastened the door behind me. 


Do your foulest—base 


vi. 


I naturally expected that Bruno, in a short time, 
would follow upon my footsteps, and deep, indeed, 
was the solicitude with which I waited for his coming. 
No words could convey to the understanding of an- 
other, the singular and oppressive feelings, doubts and 
anxieties which had been awakened in my mind by 
the strange and terrible scene which I had wit- 
nessed. ‘The curious relation in which the parties 
stood to each other—the calm assurance and stub- 
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born resolution which was shown by Bruno, in defi- 
ance of one whom I had regarded only in the light 
of a mistress equally without reproach or fear—her 
fury, which, as it awakened no respect in him, was 
the sufficient proof of her weakness and his power— 
his mysterious accusations, which I was too young 
to comprehend and too inexperienced to trace ;—and 
not least, the fearful threats to which every sentence 
which he uttered, tended—subdued all my strength, 
and made me weaker in limb and in heart than the 
infant for the first time tottering on uncertain foot. 
steps. There was something, also, in the brief 
space which he allowed the Baroness—but the sin- 
gle night on which she had already entered —for re- 
pentance before doom, which fearfully increased the 
terrors with which my imagination invested the 
whole fearful subject. And what could be the judg- 
ment—what the penalty—for those crimes, of which, 
as nothing was known to me, all seemed rash, dark 
and overwhelming? The more I strove to think, the 
more involved I became in the meshes of my own 
wild-weaving fancies; and, failing to fix upon any 
certain clue which might lead me to a reasonable 
conclusion, I strove, at length, in headache and vexa- 
tion, to dismiss all thought from my mind, patiently 
awaiting the approach of Bruno and the morning for 
the solution. of my doubts and conjectures. But 
Bruno and the morning promised to be equally slow 
in their approaches, The stillness of death now 
overspread the castle, and the buzzing of a solitary 
insect within my chamber, acquired, in the tomb-like 
silence of the hour, a strange and emphatic signifi- 
cation to my ear. Hopeless of Bruno’s immediate 
return—as nothing could be more natural than the 
conclusion that his labours must be great that night 
in preparation for those morning results of which he 
had spoken so confidently, I determined to yield my- 
self to slumber ; and without undressing, I threw my- 
self upon the massive and richly decorated couch of 
my chamber, But I might as well have striven for 
flight to the upper clouds, as to win the coy and 
mocking sleep which I desired. My imagination was 
wrought up to an almost feverish intensity. The 
breathing of the wind through a crevice startled and 
distressed me, and in the very silence of the scene 
and hour I felt a presence which stimulated my fan- 
cies and increased my anxiety and dread. I no 
longer strove to sleep. I rose and approached the 
little window, and looked down upon the court.— 
There, the moonlight lay, spread out like a garment, 
so soft, so spiritual, that thought naturally became 
mysticism as I surveyed it, and the vague uncertain- 
ties of the future crowded upon the arena of a pre- 
sent world. I could fancy shadows—which were 
images rather than shadows—which passed to and 
fro in the cold, thin, but hazy atmosphere, that tossed 
their wild arms above their marble brows, as, melt- 
ing away in the distance, they gave place to wilder 
and pursuing aspects. Sounds seemed, at length, to 
accompany these movements, and that acute sense 
of the marvellous, which all men possess in propor- 
tion to their cultivated and moral nature, and which 
seems a quality of sight and hearing only—a thing 
all eyes and ears—conjured syllables from the im- 
perfect sounds, and shrieks of pain from the vague 
murmurs which now really reached my ears from a 
distance, and which, probably, were only murmurs of 
the wind over the little lake that lay at the foot of 
the castle. As this conviction stirred my mind, I re. 


membered the door to which the attention of Bruno 
had been drawn for a momeint while he was discuss- 
ing the securities of my chamber. I remembered 
that this door, as he described it, led to the terrace 
which immediately overlooked the lake. The re- 
membrance, in my feverish state of mind, led me to 
desire to survey this scene, and I approached the 
door, and had already begun to undo the fastenings, 
which, by the way, I found far less firm and secure 
than my friend had imagined. The niches of the 
wall, into which the bar was dropped, were crumbling, 
and decayed to so great a degree, that the shoulder 
of a vigorous man, from without, might, without 
much effort, have driven it from the slight fragments 
which still held it in its place. Nor was even this 
degree of violence necessary to effect an entrance. 
From a further examination I discovered that the 
wall had been tampered with—a fragment of the 
stone dislodged, though not withdrawn, through the 
opening of which, a hand from without might readily 
lift the bar, and obtain access. The cement having 
been carefully scraped away, the stone was suffered 
to remain, so nicely adjusted to the place, that it 
was only in one point of view that I could discern 
a faint glimmer of the moonlight through the aper- 
ture. The suspicions of Bruno, not to speak of my 
own, received strong confirmation from this discove- 
ry; and my apprehensions being naturally aroused, I 
now strove for means to secure the door which I had 
been about to open. It was apparent to me that I 
was now threatened with danger from without. I 
looked about my chamber, and my eye rested upon 
the massive table standing in the midst. I immedi- 
ately seized upon that, and piled it, though with some 
difficulty, against the door. While I meditated in 
what manner to increase my defences, my ear, which 
had acquired all the keen sensibilities of an Indian 
scout on the edge of an enemy’s encampment, de- 
tected a light buzzing sound, which drew my atten- 
tion to the terrace. But I had scarcely stooped to 
the aperture, when a scream—a torrent of screams— 
rang so suddenly on the late silent atmosphere, that 
I was staggered, almost stunned, as if a thunderbolt 
had on the instant fallen at my feet in the deep still- 
ness of the unbroken forests. The sounds came 
from the terrace, and as soon as I could recover 
from the enfeebling effect of my first surprise, hear- 
ing the screams still repeated as wildly as ever, I 
obeyed the natural impulse of my feelings, and pre- 
pared to rush out to the scene of clamor. I dashed 
the table from the door, against which I had taken 
such pains to bear it, and tearing the slight fasten- 
ings away which otherwise secured the entrance, I 
threw it open and darted upon the scene. The ob- 
ject that met my eyes that instant, fastened my feet. 
There stood the Baroness, about twenty steps from 
me, and at nearly the same distance from a door in 
the opposite wall, which was open, and from which 
she had evidently emerged. Behind her stood a ne- 
gress—a dwarf—the blackest, strangest, and most 
hideous looking animal I had ever in my life beheld. 
The Baroness had been approaching my apartment— 
her face was towards me, but her eyes were turned 
—nay, fixed and frozen, it would seem, as if in the 
contemplation of some object upon the parapet 
which overlooked the lake. Her attitude exhibited 
the intensest and strained action of insanity. One 
hand—the lefti—was uplifted, and averted, as if to 
hide her eyes from the object which they yet reso- 
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lutely strained to see. In the other hand, glistening 
in the moonlight, was a poinard bared, and borne 
aloft, as if designed for immediate service. I shud. 
dered with an uncontrollable emotion of sickness— 
heart-sickness—as I associated the dialogue to which 
I had listened, with this instrument of death. But, 
though her progress had evidently been towards my 
chamber, her eyes were not now given to me. Her 
thoughts—if thought she had——were all elsewhere. 
Her fancies were hurrying her to other worlds, and 
scenes, and objects, visible to no senses but her 
own. Wildly she pointed to the parapet overlooking 
the lake, and gazed and spoke—a speech whose every 
accent was a scream of agony—as if still in sight 
lay some object of hate and fear, which she vainly 
struggled not to see. 

« 'There—there—will it never sink—will it never 
die—will those hideous eyes never turn away ! Down, 
down !—Thrust it down when I command ye—the 
rock is heavy inits garments—the lake is deep, deep, 





ng and still, and silent—down with it slave—for ever 
red from my sight! Or, if ye tremble, set me free and I 
it will do it—I have no fears—none! none!” 
2m Thus, fixed and terrible, ghastly and starmg wild, 
er- with idiot frenzy, she stood gazing and intent upon 
my the fancied object in her sight—immovable, seem- 
ve- ingly, as a statue, and conscious of nothing beside. 
1 I lost my fears in the contemplation of hers, and 
vad approached her, though hardly with any distinct pur- 
t I pose. She seemed not to notice my approach—not 
I even when the negress who followed in her train 
on rushed to her at my appearance, and strove, with an 
edi- excitement of manner only less than her own, to di- 
me rect her attention upon me. But the wretched one 
in turned not once aside at the interruption. Her eyes 
ich had but the one direction, and could not be averted; 
jian and her incoherent language was poured forth in ra- 
de- pid, though inconsecutive syllables, to the object of 
en- her mind’s vision, which so effectually froze to dark- 
| to ness all her capacities of sight. Never did I behold 
s —never could I have fancied or believed a spectacle 
that so wild and fearful. Imagine for yourself a woman, 
bolt once eminently beautiful—of a dark and mysterious 
till. beauty—tall in form—majestic in carriage—in little 
yme more than the prime of life—wearing the-dignity of 
ver age, yet, in every look, movement, feature, and ges- 
ear- ture, exhibiting the impulsive force and passionate en- 
r, I ergy of youth;—her person bending forward—her 
pre- eyes straining as if to burst from the burning soc- 
shed kets—her lips slightly parted, but with the teeth 
ken gnashing at occasional intervals with a spasmodic mo- 
ten- tion—her hair, once richly black and voluminously 
e, I massive, touched with the grey that certainly ensues 
ob- from the premature storms of a winter of the soul, es- 
feet. caping from all confinement, and streaming over her 
rom cheeks and neck—the veins of neck and forehead swell- 
r in ing into thick ridges and cording the features with a ten- 
hich sion that amply denoted the difficulty of maintaining 
| ne- any such restraint upon them !—Imagine such a wo. 
nost man !—the ferocity of the demon glaring from her eye, 
held. in connection with the strangest expression of terror 
at— which that organ ever wore—the raised dagger in 
rned her hand—her hand uplifted—her foot advanced— 
. the and so frozen !—so fixed in the rigidity of marble !— 
rapet the image above the sepulchre—no unfitting emblem 
bited of the dread and enduring marriage, which nothing 
One can ever set asunder, between unrepented Guilt, and 
if to unforegoing Death! 
reso- I was nearly maddened even to behold this spec- 
11* 








tacle, and it was a relief to me, when with a no less 
terrible and terrifying energy she shook off the torpor 
which stifled life in all its wonted forms of expres- 
sion, and renewed those fearful tones of memory and 
crime, which, though revealing nothing, amply testi- 
fied to an equal and elaborate narrative of shame, 
and sin, and suffering. 

« There! there!” she exclaimed, still addressing 
herself to some imaginary object which seemed to 
rest or to rise before her upon the parapet which over- 
hung the lake—*“ There again !— its hands—its little 
hands—will nothing keep them down! They rise 
through the water—they implore—but no! no! It 
were a mistaken mercy now to save!—let me not 
look—let me not see—will you not fling it over—the 
lake is deep—the rock is heavy in its little garments 
— it will soon sink from sight for ever, and then——then 
I shall be safe. Ha! it goes—it goes at last !—Do 
you not hear the plunge!—the water gurgles in its 
nostrils—closes over it, and—God spare me, what a 
piercing shriek—Another! another !—Keep me not 
back—I will look if it be gone!—No! no! its little 
face smiles upon me through the white water!” 

And this was followed by a shriek, piercing like 
that which she described, which penetrated to the 
very marrow of my bones. With the cry she bound- 
ed towards the parapet, looked wildly down into the 
lake at the foot of the castle, then recoiled with a 
scream to which every previous cry from her lips was 
feeble and inexpressive. The climax of her frenzy had 
been reached. I was just in time to save her. She 
fell backward and I received her in my arms, The 
shock seemed to bring her back to’ a more human 
consciousness. Her eyes were turned upon my own; 
and new intelligence seemed to rekindle them with 
their former expression of hate—her hand vainly 
strove to use the dagger against my person. In the 
effort it feli nerveless at her side, while a sudden dis- 
charge from the mouth and nostrils drenched my gar- 
ments with her blood. 


vil. 


Bruno at that instant appeared and received her 
from my arms. The relief was necessary to me— 
I could not have sustained her much longer. I was 
sick almost to exhaustion. I felt unable to endure 
a sight to me so strange and terrible, yet I strove in 
vain to turn my eyes away. ‘They were fixed as if 
by some fearful fascination. Hers, too, were now 
riveted upon me. At first, when I transferred her to 
the arms of Bruno, they were turned upon him ; but, 
in the next moment, as suddenly averted with an ex- 
pression of loathsomeness and hate, which suffering 
had not softened, nor the seeming approach of death 
diminished of any portion of intensity. On me they 
bestowed a more protracted, but scarcely a more 
kindly expression. Broken syllables, stifled and 
overcome by the discharge of blood, struggled feebly 
from her lips ; and, fainting at last, she was borne to 
the chamber from which she had emerged at the be- 
ginning of that scene, the purposes of which seemed 
to me so inscrutable, and the progress of which was, 
in truth so terrible. Medical assistance was sent for, 
and every succour bestowed in the power of skill and 
humanity. Need I say, that a deep interest in her 


fate affected my bosom. A vague conjecture, dark 
and strange, which coupled the fate and history of this 
noble but wretched lady with my owa, had naturally 
arisen in my mind, from the dialogue to which I had 
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been a listener. What was she to me? I shuddered 
with an apprehension and painful terror whenever 
this question suggested itself to my thoughts. What 
was she not? What had she not been ; and what had 
been her purposes—her baffled purposes? Let me 
not fancy them lest I madden. f 

“Tt is no subject of regret, Herman,” were the 
first words of Bruno, when, yielding the Baroness up 
to her attendants, we retired to another apartment. 
«“ God has interposed to save us from a greater trial, 
and to save her from an exposure even more hum- 
bling than this, The dawn of another day, the sight 
of which she will now be spared, would have been 
worse than death to a spirit such as hers. 

« But, will she die, Bruno ? Can she not be saved ? 
is it certain ?” 

“It is; and I am glad of it for your sake, as well 
as hers. 

“ For my sake ?” 

« Ay! the moment of her death puts you in pos- 
session of this castle and all her estates.” 

«Me !” 

“You.” 

« And I am” 

«“ Her heir—yet not her heir. You are the heir 
to a power beyond hers, and which proved her des- 
tiny. Her death makes atonement at once to the 
living and to the dead. She now, involuntarily, 
compensates for a long career of injustice. But in- 
quire no further ; death, which will place you in pos- 
session of your rights, will, at the same time, deprive 
you for ever of a knowledge of certain secrets, 
which, had she lived till to-morrow’s noon, must have 
been revealed in order to compel that justice which has 
been too long denied. It is fortunate that she will 
perish thus—fortunate for her—for you—for. a 

He paused, and with an impulse which I could 
not withstand, I desperately concluded the sentence— 

« And for yourself!” 

“ For me! Ha!—Can it be ?—Herman, my son, 
what have you done ?” 

« Followed you throngh the corridor, when, this 
evening, you led the Baroness away from my apart- 
ment.” 

« And did you trace our footsteps—did you find 
us where we were—did you hear what was spoken ?” 

« All! All!” 

He covered his face with his hands, and groaned 
aloud in the bitterness of an anguished and disap- 
pointed spirit. 

«This pang,” he exclaimed at length, “I had 
hoped to spare you. I have toiled for this at all 
seasons and hours, by night and day, in crowds and 
solitudes, Unhappy boy! your curiosity has won for 
you that partial knowledge of the truth which must 
only bring delusion, doubt and anxiety.” 

“ But why should it be partial, Bruno. I know 
from what you have already said, that you know 
more, that you know all. You will complete my 
knowledge, you will terminate my doubts.” 

« Never! Never! If God has spared me, by his 
act, this night, that dire necessity from which, he well 
knows I would have shrunk, shall I now voluntarily 
seek it? No! No! The fearful chronicle of shame 
is sealed up for ever in her death. Blessed dispen- 
sation! Her lips can no longer declare her folly, 
and mine shall be silent, on her shame, You have 
heard all that you can ever hear of these dreadful 
mysteries.” 


« Nay, Bruno! Say not this, I implore you. Tell 
me, at least, tell me, that this most fearful woman is 
not-——” 4 

I shrunk from naming the word, the word signify- 
ing the relationship which I suspected to exist between 
us, which, indeed, seemed now to be infinitely more 
than a doubt, a suspicion. I looked to him to com. 
prehend, to answer, without making necessary the 
expression of my fear. But he was silent, and I 
forced out the reluctant word. 

* Tell me, Bruno, tell me at least, that this fearful 
woman is not—my mother.” 

“ And of what avail if I should tell you this? 
Would that terminate your doubts—would that satisfy 
your curiosity ?” . 

“Tt would—it would.” 

“No, Herman, I know your nature better—to 
know this would only lead to other and more annoy- 
ing questions, questions which, if answered, would 
take peace from your mind for ever. You would 
know next—” 

He now paused. 

* « Yes!” I exclaimed, “I would then seek to 
know—and I now do—what was he, Bruno—my 
father—and what is the secret of your power over 
her—and who are you?” 

« Let it be a matter of thanks with you, Herman, 
in your nightly prayers, that you can never know 
these,” was the hoarsely spoken reply. I threw my- 
self at his feet, I clasped his knees, I implored him 
in tears and supplications, but he was immovable. 
He pressed me to his heart, he wept with me, but he 
told me nothing. 


vill. 


Ar dawn we were summoned to the chamber of the 
Baroness. A crisis was at hand. His Reverence, 
the Cardinal , whose presence had been expected 
at a late hour in the day, and for another purpose, 
had been solicited to attend in haste, and had com- 
plied with Christian punctuality, with the demands 
of mortal suffering. But his presence effected nothing. 
The miserable woman clearly enough comprehended 
his words and exhortations. She listened without 
look of acknowledgment, or regret, or repentance. 
She heard his prayers for her safety, and a smile of 
scorn might be seen to mantle upon her lips. The 
Host was elevated in her sight, and the scorn deep- 
ened upon her countenance as she beheld it. Truly 
was she strong in her weakness. The sacred wafer 
was presented to her lips, but they were closed in- 
flexibly against it. The death struggle came on; a 
terrible conflict between fate on the one hand and 
fearless passions on the other. The images of horror 
will never escape from memory. They are engraven 
there for ever. She raised herself to a sitting posture 
in the bed, without assistance. The effort was mo- 
mentary only. But, in that moment, her glance, 
which was fixed on me, was the very life-picture of a 
grinning and fiendish malice. The expression hor- 
rified the spectators, Jiis eminence once more lifted 
the sacred emblem of salvation in her sight, and the 
last effurt of her struggling life, was to dash it from 
his hands. In that effort, she sank back upon the 
pillows, a fresh discharge of blood took place from 
her mouth, and strangulation followed. The suffer- 
ings of the mortal had given place to those of which 


there can be no mortal record. 
- 4 * * * * * * * 
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And I was the master, undisputed, of all these 
domains. And Bruno had gone, none knew whither. 
Nothing more could I fathom of these mysteries, but 
there was one search that I instituted, one discovery 
that I made, which tended to deepen them yet more, 
in seeming to give them partial solution. That little 
lake, I had it drained, and just beneath the wall of the 
parapet, we found the tiny skeleton of an infant— 
bleached and broken into fiagments, but sufficiently 


perfect to leave no doubt of its original humanity. 
A rude fragment of stone such as composed the outer 
wall inclosing the castle, lay upon its little ribs. Need 
I say that I gathered up, with the solicitude of a 
nameless love, every remnant of this little relic, that 
it was inurned with the tenderest care, and consigned 
to sacred keeping with the feelings of one, who knew 
not well that he might not even then possess, though 
he had never known, the love of an angel sister. 


ret CIT 


Written for the Lady's Book. 


A PROPHECY.—TO —, 


BY MISS JULIET H. LEWIS, 


Come, let me read thy destiny 
Thou bright and joyous one ! 
Come, let me tiirow aside the veil 
Which round thy path is hung 


Away with fabled mirror now, 
For "tis not in my power 
#To call upon its shadowy face 
The past, or future hour. 


And mine is not the wizard skill ; 
Nor mine the art to see, 

From lines upon thy dimpled palm, 
What lot is marked for thee. 


But cast aside the waving hair 
That shades thy sunny face, 

And clings around, as though it loved, 
So fair a resting place. 


And let me gaze on cheek, and brow, 
And smiling mouth, and eve— 

Tis thus, fair maiden, I would read 
To thee, thy destiny. 


In all thy light and loveliness 
Thou siand’st before me now, 
With tenderness within thine eye, 

And genius on thy brow. 


And one will own thy witchery— 
Will bow the willing knee— 
And lay his heart upon thy shrine 

As a meet gift for thee. 


A pure and holy flame will rise 
Within that breast of thine, 
And tokening acceptance, round 
The grateful offering twine. 


I read—that on thy horizon 
Will rise a wreathing cloud 


And gathering in its onward course 
The whole expanse "twill shroud. 


But vapours, shadowy, and light 
Upon the summer sky, 

Mar not the heavens on which they rest, 
But rather beautify. 


And thus "twill be with that strange cloud 
So full of mystery, 

That throws its light and shade, upon 
Thy future destiny. 


And in thy young, and joyous heart 
New feeling, now will move, 

A hope of joy—a fear of woe— 
Lady! that cloud is Love! 


No wild ambition, now, is thine— 
No panting thirst for fame— 
No high desire to win thyself 
An all undying name. 


Bu: him thou lovest will urge thee on, 
Though toilsome be the way, 

That thou may'st gather for thy brow 
A garland of the bay. 


Thou'lt listea to the longings high 
Which in his spirit dwell, 

’Till round thy gentler soul is cast 
The same resistless spell. 


Then, thou wilt weave thy touching lays 
And charm the hearts of men— 

Sweet Empress, in the realm of mind! 
Thy sceptre is the Pen! 


Nay! start not at my prophecy, 
Nor deem it may not be: 

For change must come o’er all things here, 
And change will come o’er THER. 





Narore.—We really talk of nature as of a god- 
dess, and say she renews her youth and beauty, and 
puts on the green robe of Spring, the flowery mantle 
of Summer, and Autumn’s ripe, sheafy crown. But 
the energy of nature is only the breath of the Al- 
wmighty—the Creator: her beauty is but the reflection 
of his benevolence: her bounty is the overflowing 
of his ever-during love for the creatures he hath 
made. Rely on Him, and thou wilt never be for- 
saken, never destitute, never in despair. 


Mrs. Hate. 


Discretion—There are many more shining 
qualities in tfle mind of man, but there is none 
so useful as discretion; it is this, indeed, which 
gives a value to all the rest, which sets them at 
work in their proper times and places, and turns 
them to the advantage of the person who is pos- 
sessed of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, 


and wit impertinence; virtue itself looks like weak. 
ness; the best parts only qualify a man to be 
more sprightly in errors, and active to his own pre- 
judice. 


THE COURSE OF LOVE} OR, 
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THE COURSE OF LOVE; 


OR, THE QUARREL AND THE RECONCILIATION. 


Whispering tongues can poison truth; 

And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 

And td be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.— CoLeripee. 


Tue Roman mythology was, after all, a very inge- 
nious affair. If it was not true, it was at least philo- 
sophical. Their plan appears to have been, to give 
a name and a shrine to every specific moral influ- 
ence. It was an inductive faith; a kind of phreno- 
logical religion, which abandoning the theoretic unity 
of spirit, sought analytically to recognize and identify 
each independent manifestation of spirit, and to fix it 
as a primary essence that had been known and felt. 
The gods were accordingly nothing mere than organs 
of the Divinity. Among these, none was more at- 
tested by the consciousness of men, than that which 
was termed the genius loci. We have roamed, only 
for the sake of this genius loci. Our story has no 
connexion with mythology in general, except as it 
deals with influences which the high fancy of a Ro- 
man might well have deemed divine. 

This genius loci, which bustles amidst camps, and 
is enshrined in cathedrals—which reigns over “ the 
plain of Marathon,” and overshadows “the ruins of 
Iona,” is no where more a “ presens Divus” than at 
an evening party. Let thirty persons assemble at 
Mrs, A.’s, and they are gay, mirthful, and brilliant; 
laughter is the language of their feelings, wit the form 
of their thoughts, Transport the same people to Mrs, 
B.’s, and they are spell-bound beneath the sway of 
dullness; speech is paralyzed, and wit is frozen at its 
fountains. There is a general desiccation of humour ; 
a magnetic sleep of intellect. A nameless dread cur- 
dies every heart; the very limbs of, people move spas- 
modically. The rose which in the former place 
would be a votive gift to Venu’, might here be hung 
beneath the ceiling as the emblem of Harpocrates. 
All this is the work of the genius loci. 

By the delightful racket which reached her ears as 
she ascended the steps, Miss Stuart was glad to per- 
ceive that the party to which she was going ‘was a 
soirée of the Mrs. A. class; and when she entered the 
drawing-room, she found with pleasure that the com- 
pany so far resembled the concluding entertainment 
of “ The Vicar,” and that if there was not more wit 
than was usual, there was at least more laughing, 
which answered the end as well. A dozen married 
women on ottomans were grouped around Mrs. Chat- 
ter, who was detailing the miraculous and amusing 
incidents of her recent visit to the Fall; and further 
on, was a circle of young ladies surrounded by an 
equal number of “ white-gloved beaux.” Miss Stuart, 
having paid her compliments to the lady of the house, 
approached the latter company. Every female eye 
was at once fixed upon her dress; the glance of every 
man was detained by her smile. 

«“ What a beautiful ribband!”’ said the well-bred 
and amiable Miss Gall, gazing at the white pendant 
which hung from her hair; “you got it at Levy’s; 
Ma’ and I saw it there ;” meaning to let Miss Stuart 


know that the ornament which she had selected had 
been seen and rejected by herself. 

« What a lovely bouquet you have got!” said M’ss 
Candid, who would not perhaps have paid the tribute 
so readily if she had not observed that one of Miss 
Stuart’s gloves was slightly torn in the palm. 

«“ Do you know, my dear Mary,” said Miss Gnome, 
coming behind her, “that your dress is unhooked ? 
Oh! no, it is not. Iwas mistaken; it is all right :” 
and having succeeded in her object of annoying and 
discomposing Miss Stuart, she turned away to offer 
kindnesses in another quarter. " 

Miss Stuart sat down, and was soon surrounded 
by a little circle of beaux. 

After a few minutes, Miss Candid brought up a 
young gentleman of very striking appearance, whose 
fine forehead, brilliant eye, and intellectual counte- 
nance, had more than once attracted the passing 
glance of Miss Stuart. 

“ Permit me to present Mr. Egerton.” 

At the same moment, a polite young lady who was 


sitting next to Miss Stuart, rose and walked to an- 
other part of the room, and Walter Egerton dropped 


into her chair. He listened to the remarks which 
Miss Stuart’s admirers were addressing to her, and 
when any thing was said by which the speaker in- 
tended to convey a peculiar elegance of flattery, Wal- 
ter’s ingenuity quietly deduced from it some conclu- 
sion which turned it into rudeness, and completely 
overthrew the complacency of its contriver. By this 
tactic, which excited the amusement of the lady, he 
gradually dispersed the whole band. 

“ These young gentlemen,” said Walter, When he 
found himself alone with Miss Stuart, “seem to have 
appreciated the kindness of my observations, and 
have rewarded them in the most gratifying manner 
that was possible. Their conduct, like the recent 
statue of the ladies to the Duke of Wellington, ex- 
hibits more gratitude than taste. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that my taste will not very readily excite your 
gratitude.” 

“ You are paying but an indifferent compliment to 
my taste,” replied Miss Stuart, archly. 

« Your taste may find something to approve of in 
your companion, since genius usually creates what it 
admires, and loyes to fix those creations in vacancy.” 

“ The eye of genius, like that of the eagle, loves 
ever to be fixed on that which is most brilliant,” re- 
plied Miss Stuart, with admirable gravity. 

«Genius must in this case, then, have that attri- 
bute of the divine; that it delights to contemplate ig- 
self. Nothing but the controlling law which you have 
laid down would induce us to believe that Miss 
Stuart’s eye was ever on herself.” 

The lady laughed outright. “ You have truly out- 
done the labours of the king of the French, Mr. Eger- 
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ton. He has striven to restore the form of Versailles ; 
you have revived all its spirit, The next time we 
meet, I expect to see you with a waistcoat coming 
down to your knees, and your hair in a bag.” 

« Miss Stuart might be sure that nothing but the 
embodied presence of all that is royal in beauty, and 
courtly in demeanour, could inspire complaisance into 
so uncouth a person as myself.” 

Miss Stuart turned away her face, and hastened to 
change the conversation. 

«What do you think of that head?” said she, 
pointing to a bust of Lord Byron. 

«“ Those features should be carved in lava, rather 
than in marble,” replied Egerton. 

«They are carved in his poetry, and that is a 
never-cooling lava.” 

« Think you that lava will never cool nor pale ?— 
Fame, like a State, or an easterly storm, must grow 
slowly if it would last long: and the reason is, that 
men are tardy to discover, and reluctant to admit in 
a contemporary those high and hardy virtues which 
stand the wear of ages. A man may be both popular 
and famous, but never for the same qualities, Popu- 
larity has no relation to fame, except as it may affurd 
a presumption, founded on the natural connexion be- 
tween different faculties of the mind, that he who has 
shown talent of one sort, is likely to have powers of 
another kind, and that the tree which bears an at- 
tractive flower will likewise produce a vigorous fruit. 
Interest, whether founded on narrative, sentiment, or 
style, is that which gives currency to the writings of 
a contemporary ; fur they are looked at as events of 
‘the stirring world. But we take up an old writer in 
those hours of repose and retirement, when, the spirit 
wasted by the interests of the world, desires to be 
calmed and refreshed, and strengthened by commu- 
nion with that which is above the world; for such a 
purpose, we seek only that which elevates, purifies, 
and comforts; we seek truth, and not power. Can 
Byron serve such an object? When a century shall 
have thrown its crust over his volcanic fire, the foot 
that penetrates beneath, will find nothing but ashes 
and smoke.” 

« Certainly,” replied Miss Stuart, “ mere force will 
never ensure to an author, what Lamb calls diu- 
ternity of being read.’ Truth of substance, or grace 
of form are the only qualities in composition to which 
immortality is given. And there is this difference 
between them, that truth will preserve a writer from 
oblivion, and make him be read by the learned, and 
give him a name on the earth; but that is like the 
immortality of Tithonus, who had unending life, but 
without perpetual youth, Gracefulness alone will 
cause an author’s genius to be an eternal presence 
among men, and his words to be always on the lips of 
society ; for we will not voluntarily court frequently 
any thing but the bland and the pleasant. Young’s 
stern satires have in them a wider comprehension 
and a profounder justice than those of Pope; but the 
exquisite polish of the latter has made his couplets be 
like gems that are set in every finger ring, while the 
ruder sculptures of Young grow dusty on the mantel- 
piece, Gray has more grace than Dryden, and is 
More popular. Truth fills the bookshelves; grace 
lies on the centre-table.” 

“ A very just remark, and applicable to Byron’s 
works taken as a whole, and to his greater pieces 
taken separately. But his ballads, and certain passa- 
ges in his larger poems, have a perfect gracefulness. 


His manner has, in some instances, an amazing like- 
ness to Gray’s. I speak of Gray as seen in his odes, 
not in that tedious, common-place, and spiritless effu- 
sion—* The Elegy.’ 


* Woods that wave o'er Delphi's steep! 
Isles that crown the Egean deep: 
Fields that cool Ilissus laves!’ 


“T have more than once caught myself instine- 
tively attributing those lines to Byron. Yet Byron 
knew where to stop; which Gray did not, for the 
latter’s taste was delicate but not chaste. Byron 
would never have added the lines which follow those : 


*Or where Meander’s amber waves 
In ling’ ring lab’rinths creep.’ 


“ That is passing beyond the sweetness of Parme- 
giane into the lusciousness of Carlo Dolce. Here is 
a couplet of Byron’s as harmonious as any other that 
I ever heard: 


* The lady and her lover, left alone, 
The rosy flood of twilight sky admir'd.’ 


“The first line,” said Miss Stuart, “is too much 
like cloth in the shops, measured with ells.” 

« Take this stanza, which is faultless; as exquisite 
in melody as in sentiment. 


* Then think upon Calypso’s isles, 
Endear’d by days gone by ; 
Tv others give a thousand smiles, 
To me a single sigh.’ ” 


“That is like some of the enchanting melodies 
which we meet with in Fra Diavolo, If we seek 
harmony, the battle scene in “ The Siege of Corinth,” 
out-does the famous ‘ Abssynian Maid.’ 


* Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The morning from her mantle grey, 
And the noon will look on a sultry day. 
Tlark! to the tramp and the drum 
And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn,’ &c. 


« Byron’s inmost soul, like Goethe’s, was haunted 
by the spirit of harmony. His mind was imbued 
with that which the gredt German said was ‘ the true 
element whence all poetry springs, and into which it 
all returns,—music. No poet of our time, not even 
Campbell, whose ear is fine, has the same exquisite 
sensibility to touching sound and tuneful measure. 
We do not find those artful and delicious combina- 
tions of syllables in Wordsworth.” 

« But afier all, are not those things, pettitesses, 
which are not only far inferior in value to the senti- 
ments which poetry embodies, but which even as 
matters of taste hold no very elevated rank? Rhyme 
was the invention of a degraded age, and notwith- 
standing Dr. Johnson, has never been preferred by the 
best judgment. Those coincidences or harmonies 
of sound in suce@essive syllables which partake of the 
nature of rhyme, seem open to the same censure.” 

«I believe you are right. They are not found in 
the greatest works of the greatest poets. Those 
which we have in Virgil, the ‘ formosam resonare doces 
Amaryllida Sylvas,’ which Johnson said that all mo- 
dern poetry could not rival in harmony, occur in his 
boyish Eclogues ; there are none in the Eneid or more 
finished Georgics. There are none in the ‘ Paradise 
Lost ;’ many in the youthful ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il 
Penseroso.’” 
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There was a brief pause. Miss Stuart held in her 
hand a cape jessamine, which she was carelessly 
striking against her chin from time to him. 

“ Are you trying to deepen the fragrance of that 
jesmine ?” asked Walter. 

“Your conversation, Mr. Egerton, which was 
critical has become absolutely grammatical; it has 
gone through a declension. From the topics of the 
Academy to the dialect of Corinth, what a descent ! 
Do you not think that you will please me more by 
talking upon such subjects as imply that I possess a 
reasonable intelligence, than by offering me extrava- 
gant and impossible flatteries ?” 

* Pardon me, delightful lady! I had learnt from 
De Sidel that a woman of genius is always more 
pleased by compliments to her beauty than to her 
sense, Upon that I acted. Henceforth I will amend 
the maxim, and will believe that a woman who pos. 
sesses both genius and beauty in equally eminent 
degree, is more gratified by a tribute to the former 
than to the latter.” 

* You could not have thought me very beautiful, 
or you would not have paid me a direct compliment 
of that kind.” 

“ Then, you see I was right. You are more sen- 
sitive on that subject than on the other.” 

“ Indeed I am not. I am not sensitive on either.” 

* Let me hope that you are on both; for on both 
you are sure to be abundantly gratified.” 

“I need not say to a person of your delicacy of 
intelligence, Mr. Egerton, that compliment is the 
least refined species of conversation. I may say, too, 
not the most worthy of a person of genius; for only 
he who fails to reach the heart by the clear shafts of 
of wit, will dip the point of his arrow in the sweet 
poison of flattery. I told you that you would please 
me more by talking of literature. I am probably 
presumptuous, however, in supposing that you wish 
to please me.” 

“ Indeed, youdo me utter injustice, It is the wish 
nearest to my heart. It shall henceforth be the 
guiding purpose of my life.” 

At that moment, some one approached, and, with 
the good-breeding so usual at parties, interrupted the 
conversation, Others gradudily came up, and Walter 
finding the prospect of a continued téte-a-téte hopeless, 
rose and walked away. 

The recollection which his new acquaintance left 
in the mind of Egerton, as his thoughts that night 
reviewed this scene, was as soft as the brightness of a 
vernal flower. There was a gentleness, a sweetness, 
an exquisite repose of character, in this person, which 
filled the fancy while it delighted the heart. She was 
fair, even to splendour of countenance, but without 
the pride of beauty. She had a ready and sparkling 
wit, but was free from the vanity of intellect. She 
had neither the offensive egoism of self-admiration, 
nor the more morbid eguism of depreciation and dis- 
trust of self. She attracted on the @nstant, and im- 
pressed for ever, each person that was favoured by her 
notice ; and the secret of the charm mainly consisted 
in never for a moment thinking of herself. She did 
not know whether she was pretty or not, whether she 
was agreeable or not: she never for a moment con- 
sidered the subject. Though incapable of assumption, 
she had too much genuine modesty ever to seem 
diffident : for what is termed diffidence, or, more pre- 
cisely, mauvaise honte, springs from an overweening 
regard to the opinions of others. Following the im- 


pulse of natural propriety, she always spoke as well as 
she could, and always acted as correctly as she knew 
how ; and by never thinking about the result, the ex- 
cellence which she attained had that unconsciousness 
which, as a modern philosopher has accurately said, 
belongs to perfection in every thing. Lille ne s’ecowtait 
jamais, She was always equal to the occasion, whe- 
ther by readiness of thought or propriety of conduct. 
Calm, placid, pleasant, she gratified the mind but 
never fatigued it; she refreshed the spirit, without 
stimulation ; and enchanted the imagination more by 
what she was than what she said. 

The mystery of the effect which she produced, 
consisted perhaps chiefly in the moral confidence 
which she inspired. No one conversed with her 
without at once perceiving that she was “ first in 
virtue as in face.” The quietness of goodness rested 
upon her; the peace of purity overshadowed her. 
She did not boast that angular religion of creeds and 
systems which deals in those points and corners 
which belong to form and are not attributes of sub- 
stance. Piety with her was of the nature, not the 
mind only ; its influence was seen beyond the intellect, 
in the.character. It was the condition of her being; 
it was not as a perfume which her soul sometimes 
inhaled that it might be refreshed and pleased ; it was 
the common air her spirit always breathed. With 
her, virtue was instinctive. She was one of those 


Who do not ask if duty’s eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

Glad hearts! without reproach or blot; 
Who do that work, and know it not. 


With her 


Love was an unerring light, 
And joy its own security ; 


So natural, so necessary was goodness to her, that it 
might be doubted whether in her it was a virtue. 

As Walter reposed that night, his waking visions 
were portions of a single object. He looked upwards 
as he lay, and there was fixed upon him a pair of 
eyes ; how bright were those eyes! He turned to the 
side, and a smile shone upon him; how soft was that 
smile! He felt no passion ; his spirit was bathed in the 
light and life of love. A calm enjoyment of her spiritual 
presence shronded his feelings, The thought of those 
curling ringlets, that glance of lustrous loveliness, 
that open brow, that smile of benignant beauty, that 
white and fascinating hand, that form of moulded 
grace, moved over his heart with a delicious pain. 
There was something in her aspect which seemed so 
familiar and so friendly to his spirit, that his mind 
rested on her thought with the happy peace of perfect 
confidence, He recalled their conversation, and was 
delighted with the delicacy of feeling which her re- 
marks displayed, the fineness of thought which they 
exhibited; and he seemed to feel the most entire 
sympathy with her mind and heart in their intimate 
and most peculiar movements. 

The character of Walter was such as to render 
him particularly susceptible of love. Amid many 
endowments of a rare order, he had much of the 
rapid and intense fancy of the poet. If his glance 
fell upon a countenance of distinguished fairness, 
though it were of a stranger passing him in the street, 
his feelings on the moment flashed into a passionate 
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adoration of her beauty: and in intervals of occupation, 
standing and sitting, going abroad and returning 
home, he was dreaming only of her, and scheming 
baseless plans of happiness of which she was the 
source and the partaker. This lasted till the effacing 
influence of the days wore down the impression, and 
left his heart free to a similar influence from some 
other quarter. Often, the persons whose images 
were thus idolized remained for ever unknown to 
him ; and for those with whom he became acquainted, 
his worship rarely lasted till the close of the first 
interview. These wild and enthusiastic dedications 
of feeling were the irresistible outbreaks of a mind 
condemned to a common world, yet finding the yoke 
of common life too tedious to be borne. His vanity, 
for those that are visionary are, by a metaphysical 
necessity, always vain, induced him, oddly enough, 
to affect a certain character of licentiousness; and 
if he met with a handsome woman in an humble 
condition he would often follow the thing up, until 
she was completely in his power. But when the 
object was fairly won, the goodness of his heart 
always interposed, and forbade him to ruin the inno- 
cent and defenceless, He often dropped hints which 
induced his friends to imagine that he was something 
of a libertine; not unwilling to be “le fanfaron des 
vices qu’il n’avait pas.” But never had he harmed a 
maiden; never had he soiled the record of his life 
with one recollection of purity destroyed. 

On the whole it will appear that he was a person 
possessing strong natural feelings which, if they were 
sometimes warped, were not depraved ; feelings which 
in spite of many waywardnesses were very noble and 
lofty. Peculiarly susceptible of temptation, he was 
very open to influences of good. His character was 
of a simple and genuine sort. His emotions had the 
free and rich luxuriance of nature; with whatever 
upwardness of tendency nature in her best condition 
may exhibit, with whatever weakness nature in her 
happiest destiny must inherit. Exposed to the action 
of unfavourable circumstances, his history would pro- 
bably be a dark one: left to his own impulses, his 
career weuld certainly be downward, for in feeling, 
and in life, and in the course of things in every sort, 
the natural current is towards evil: if deeply impress- 
ed by elevating influences he might become a gene- 
rous, true, and high-hearted man. 

The moral effect which such a person as Miss 
Stuart would have upon Walter was likely to be as 
fortunate as the spiritual was delicious. The calling 
forth and colouring of all his better qualities seemed 
like a transformation of his nature. His mind breathed 
nothing but goodness, nobleness, gentleness. Never 
and by none, had the deathless sympathies of his moral 
being been addressed as they were by her. The an- 
swer to that mute appeal was high and full. He 
dedicated his nature and his existence to her. He 
abandoned his life and his soul to her. 

A few evenings after this Walter again met Miss 
Stuart. When he looked more calmly at the splendid 
glory-cinctured image which he had enshrined in his 
fancy as the representative of this person, he feared 
that an encounter with the real being would throw 
down his mounting visions and shock him with a 
fatal disappointment. But when he entered the room, 
and gazed again upon her soft and soul-like counte- 
nance, and listened to her voice which in tones of music 
told thoughts of sense, he felt a yet deeper impression 
thar in his brightest reveries he had experienced ; he 


felt that he had not before realized how beautiful, 
how lovely she was. They talked long and ardently. 
Walter exerted himself to the utmost, and the confi- 
dence of glowing hope gave to his mind and spirit a 
rich and dashing vigour which enabled him to do full 
justice to his powers, and to feel satisfied with him- 
self. And when, towards the close of their discourse, 
he led the conversation to sofier and more intimate 
topics, and with delicate indirection disclosed in some 
measure the feelings which filled his bosom, he was 
persuaded that his passion was not wholly unan- 
swered. In truth, Miss Stuart liked him much; she 
admired the brilliance of his remarks, and was pleased 
with the fine tone of sentiment which pervaded his 
character. T'he energetic beauty of his countenance, 
and his fine person and graceful manners did not 
wholly fail, in this instance, of that influence which 
they had on every female heart. 

They continued to meet frequently, and at every 
interview her feelings were more and more impressed. 
No such direct declaration had yet been made by him, 
as called upon her to examine carefully what was the 
exact condition of her sentiments, and thus insensibly 
and unconsciously emotions grew up within her 
bosom, which -had she been more clearly aware of 
their nature and degree, she might not so freely have 
admitted to her heart. A person of so much pru- 
dence and true modesty would never have suffered 
herself to go even thus far, if she had entertained any 
uncertainty as to his feelings. But upon that subject 
there could be no doubt whatever. The depth and 
entireness of his devotion were displayed in the thou- 
sand nameless points of act and look and manner 
which escape the notice of an uninterested spectator, 
but never fail to reach the consciousness of her who 
is the object of them. In every thing which he said, 
and did, in the discussion of the most abstract and 
impersonal topics, as much as when he laboured to 
form an expreasive compliment, his passion was ap- 
parent. Love was the posture of his nature, rather 
than the colouring of his thoughts. The “ knacks, 
trifles, nosegays,” which the poet has told us are 
“messengers of strong prevailment in unhardened 
youth,” were not wanting to memorialize a feeling 
which had not yet been plainly uttered. Duly as Miss 
Stuart descended from her dressing-room after pre- 
paring for a party, a bouquet with Mr, Egerton’s 
compliments was waiting for her in the drawing-room; 
and the acknowledgments for these tasteful presents 
always rendered their meeting a cordial one, and the 
discussion of their composition formed an inexhaust- 
ible subject of spirited conversation. 

One evening Miss Stuart was returning from a 
long walk in the country with her father. It was 
quite dark when they reached the suburbs of the city. 
As they hastened along with some rapidity, for Miss 
Stuart had an engagement for that evening, she saw 
a little way down one of the intersecting streets a 
young man who was giving a woman some money; 
as they passed, She heard him say “ Good night! my 
dearest!” ‘The voice struck her ear as a familiar 
one, and as she looked quickly round, she discerned 
distinctly by the light of the lamp, the features and 
figure of Walter Egerton. She felt a shock like ice, 
through her heart. A faintness came over her fiame, 
and her arm within that of her companion shook so 
much that her father asked her if she was ill. She 
replied that she was only fatigued and cold; and 
made a powerful effort to control the sickening para- 
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lysed sensation which crept over her. She talked 
nervously about one thing or other, but without con- 
sciousness of what she was saying. When they 
reached home, she hastened to her room, and throw- 
ing herself on her couch, burst into tears. 

Never had she felt so wretchedly. The brightness 
of the world and all her hope in life seemed in an 
instant extinguished for ever. A dull and sullen 
misery encompassed her. Then for the first time 
she knew how much she loved this person ; and when 
she realized that he whose image was blended so 
sweetly and so sacredly with all her best and holiest 
thoughts, that he whose brilliance and loftiness of 
spirit she had so fondly admired, was a false, and 
worthless, and degraded man, there was nothing for 
her but to weep; and “ weep the more because she 
wept in vain.” She who had been so happy in her- 
self as never even to know the guilt of others, was 
now mingled with the history of a man of vice; she 
who in innocent confiding frankness hed given forth 
her soul’s truest friendship, had been but the dupe and 
plaything of the vanity of a libertine, or at most had 
shared for an hour the wandering affection of a self- 
ish betrayer. What a cold, bitter, bruising insult was 
his attention to her! She now saw in his insincerity 
the cause of his not sooner having made a declaration 
of his passion, From this grief what relief should 
she find? She felt too prostrate even for prayer. 
So fully did the thought of the guilt of others occupy 
her mind and oppress her heart, that she felt as if she 
were guilty herself. 

After some time, the maid came to her room to 
suggest to her that it was time to dress for a party jo 
which she was going. She sent her to tell her mother 
that she did not feel well and should send a regret. 
Mrs. Stuart presently came up with a fine bouquet in 
her hand. 

“I wish, my dear,” said she, “that you would 
make an effort to go to-night. It is an invitation 
which I know your father wishes particularly to be 
attended to, and I am sure that he will be a good deal 
disappointed if you refuse. He will go with you 
himself. You will feel better afier you are dressed. 
Besides, Mr. Egerton has-sent you sv elegant a bou- 
quet to-night, that I really think you should so far do 
justice to his gallantry as to exhibit it.” 

«* Well, mamma,” said this amiable girl, “if you 
and papa wish it, I will go; but I really am not 
well.” 

« Lie down a little while, my dear. You are pro- 
bably fatigued by your walk. You will be better 
after resting.” 

As soon as her mother was gone, Miss Stuart rang 
the bell. 

«“ Tell Henry,” said she to the attendant, “ that I 
wish him to go to the public gardens and get me the 
richest bunch of flowers that can be cut.” 

“« He shall see,” she added to herself, « that I am 
not dependent upon him for bouquets.” 

Walter Egerton came to this party shortly after 
Miss Stuart had entered the room. When he went 
in, he cbserved that she was looking pale; and the 
glance of aversion which she cast at him as he ap- 
proached, assured him that she was offended at him 
for some cause or other, She held a very brilliant 
bouquet, but it was not the one which he had sent 
her. He paused for a moment and changed colour ; 
hesitating whether he should speak to her. She saw 
these signs of guilt, and they deepened her conviction 


of his falseness and added vigour to the determination 
which she had taken. 

He came up to her and howed. She surveyed his 
person coldly and deliberately ; then casting down her 
eyes leaned forward and made a slow and stately 
bow. She then turned to her companion and began 
to talk about some private affair. Walter waited for 
an opportunity to speak ; but none was given, and he 
presently reti:ed. 

Half an hour after, she was sitting alone. Walter 
walked towards her. 

« It would be idle for me,” said he, “ to avoid the 
knowledge that you are offended at me for something. 
It would be equally useless 10 conceal how deeply 
my feelings are interested in you, or to deny the deep 
pain which your conduct gives me. I am a frank 
person : I like frankness in others. Will you pardon 
the liberty I take in asking that you will do me the 
favour to say what crime I have committed, or what 
is the cause of your altered manner ?” 

Miss Stuart looked very pale, and deeply agitated. 

“Tt is impossible,” she replied, in a low but de- 
cided tone, “that I should continue to hold any in- 
tercourse with a person for whose character I have 
ceased to entertain even the smallest respect. You 
will be good enough to consider our acquaintance as 
henceforth wholly terminated. My regret is that it 
ever existed. Had I known what I now know, it 
never should.” 

With these words she arose and walked to an- 
other part of the room. Walter remained for some 
time motionless. His face showed that deep feelings 
were at work in his bosom ;—feelings, as it might 
seem, of indignation and wounded pride, rather than 
of shame or mortification. After a time he rose to 
leave the room. As he passed Miss Stuart, he said 
to her— 

« I obey the command which you have uttered. If 
I am to be the victim of womanish suspicion and the 
sport of womanish caprice, I am glad thus early to 
be delivered. But you may one day regret it. Fare- 
well for ever.” 

Thus it was that the lapse of a few hours severed, 
as it seemed irreconcilably, a happy unjon, and in 
the place of mutual love, planted in one bosom a 
deep disesteem and a quick resentment in the other. 


In all the history of Love—« doing and suffering” 
—the lot of woman is less fortunate than that of 
man; more enduring of the pangs of passion; less 
enjoying of its pleasures. Where affection has been 
given vainly or wrongly, and the painful turbulence of 
the craving heart is to be sustained or subdued, man 
has a thousand active outward occupations, in whose 
interest and agitation he may forget himself; he may 
throw himself into the hardening tumult of life, and 
in the stern service of ambition render himself cal- 
lous to the softer sorrows of humanity, or betake 
himself to the petrifying atmosphere of bread misan- 
thropy and drain the wine of passion—rage. But to 
these wild caverns of relief the tenderness of female 
feeling cannot fly. “ Woman’s quiet hours,” which 
fit her to endure, unfit her to conquer grief. In the 
peace of solitary meditation she is the unresisting 
prey of memory and thought. The more Miss Stuart 
strove to think down her regard for Walter, the 
more it deepened through her being. En songeant 
qu'il faut Voublier, elle s’en souvient. She was glad 
that she had broken off all communication with his, 
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in the first moment of excitement; for she felt that it 
would have been too painful to have done so upon 
reflection. It is not when we are borne upon the 
breeze that we know its strength: it is only when 
we would stem it, that its violence is perceived: and 
thus Miss Stuart never knew how fully her spirit was 
imbued with love until she strove to cast out its in- 
fluence. 

One afternoon she set out to pay a visit of charity 
to a bed-ridden old woman, who had long been one 
of her pensioners, It was some time since she had 
been to see her, and when she entered the room, she 
was struck with the improved appearance which 
things had assumed during the interval. There were 
many conveniences about the aged sufferer which 
had not been there formerly ; and when she came 
out into the front room she found that the window 
had been fitted up as for a shop, and the grand- 
daughter of the old woman—a very beautiful Irish 
girl—was sitting at work on a laced collar. 

«“ Well, Margaret,” said she, “I am glad to find 
that matters are going so well with you. You seem 
to have opened a shop since I was here.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the girl; “and it’s all 
owing to one of my friends; and a kind friend he 
has been to me.” 

« A gentleman, is it?” 

« Indeed, ma’am, he is a gentleman; and the nicest 
gentleman ever I knew. He gave me money to 
open this little shop, and he has given money to 
James—that’s a friend of mine, ma’am—to set up a 
shop for his self next door to us, and when he gets 
well agoing, we’re to get married, you understand. 
And it’s all owing to Mr. Egerton; for without him 
we should not have been able to do so for a long 
time, and, may be, never.” 

«“ Mr. Egerton, did you say? Is his name Walter 
Egerton ?” 

«“ Ah! you know him then, do you, ma’am? Yes, 
his name is Mr. Walter Egerton ?” 

“I think I must have seen him once with you in 
the street at night; and, I confess, I did not think 
better of either you or him. But I amsorry to think 
any thing bad of you, Margaret.” 

“Oh! ma’am,” said the girl—her countenance 
deeply suffused, and her dark eyes glowing with of- 
fended modesty and pride—* if you think any thing 
bad, indeed, indeed, you are mistaken. Mr. Egerton is 
one of the best and virtuousest men in the world. He 
never offered love to me in this world; never, never. 
I told him about grandmother and myself and James, 
and he said he liked me and would make us happy. 
And he has done so; for he’s done what I told you 
for James and me, and the comforts that grandmother 
has, came from him. Oh! indeed he’s a good man, 
is Mr, Egerton.” 

“ Are you, certainly, the same person whom I saw 
him giving money to one evening, when he told you 
to meet him in the same place the next night at eight 
o’clock ?”? 

“ Yes, ma’am, it was me. The money he gave 
me was to buy something for grandmother. He 
never would give me any money for myself, and I 
would not have taken it; but he gave it to grand- 
mother for me, and said he would not have any thing 
in return.” 

The attention of Margaret had been attracted to 
the varying countenance and agitated manner of 
Miss Stuart during this conversation, 
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“Oh! I see,” said she, after a pause, as she fixed 
her bright eye upon her, and laid her hand on her 
arm, “ You are the lady that Mr. Egerton loves; and 
that’s the reason you’re so curious. He told me that 
he was in love with a lady who was the best and 
most beautiful person in the world; and by the de- 
scription, ma’am, it must be you. You are a happy 
woman, ma’am; for it is not every lady that has as 
nice and good a gentleman for her lovem as Mr. 
Egerton. But if you think worse of him for seeing 
him with me, you do him wrong. He is true to you; 
I know he is true to you.” 

The story which Margaret told was even true. 
Egerton met her one evening as he was rambling in 
the outskirts of the town, and being struck with her 
beauty, according to his character as we have sketch- 
ed it above, had entered into conversation. She told 
him her artless story, and with that generous feeling 
which was the leading quality in his heart, he had de- 
termined to gratify all her modest wishes. 

Since his dismissal by Miss Stuart, Walter had 
not gone at all into society. He knew how unjustly 
he had been treated; he knew his own innocence 
and merit; and that sustained him. But he knew that 
his own statements on the subject would go for no- 
thing, even if his self-respect had permitted him to 
offer an explanation. He hoped that time might bring 
out the fairness of his conduct, and to that he trusted 
for reparation, 

A party was given by one of his near relatives and 
he was obliged to go to it. Miss Stuart was in the 
room. He did not go near her, but sat down in a 
retired corner and began to examine some views of 
Rome, Ina few minutes Miss Stuart stood beside 
him and pronounced his name. Her voice trembled 
so much that her words were scarcely intelligible. 

“ Mr, Egerton,” she said, “ I have done you wrong; 
can you forgive me ?” 

«“ Forgive you, Miss Stuart !” said he, as he clasped 
her hand in his; “forgiveness cannot mate with 
adoration.” 

Walter knew very well the cause of Miss Stuart’s 
resentment; for, on the occasion on which she had 
seen him in the street, he had also seen her. He had 
no difficulty, moreover, in guessing by what means 
the alteration in her feelings had been effected. But 
his refinement told him that it was a subject which 
must not be dwelt upon. 

«TI seek not, Miss Stuart,” said he, “to know the 
cause of your past displeasure: it is enough for me 
that it has past away.” 

“I was hasty—I was unjust. I hope you will 
pardon me.” 

«“ Dearest Miss Stuart! do not talk so ; let the past 
be forgotten. This reconciliation makes me inex- 
pressibly happy. You may make me yet happier by 
permitting me to hope that my ardent, my devoted 
love for you will not be unrewarded.” 

« Your nobleness of character deserves more than 
my poor love,” said the modest, blushing girl. “ Such 
as it is, it is yours.” 

Walter raised her hand to his lip, and felt through 
all his being a sensation of perfect joy. 


ee 
ERROR. 


It is common to men to err; but it is only a fool 
that perseveres in his error; a wise man, therefore, 
alters his opinion, a fool never. 
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4 MIDNIGHT RAMBLE. 


BY GEORGE 


MipnieuT'in the city!—There is something in the 
very thought which awakens visions of romance, and 
on a quiet and breezeless night during the summer 
solstice, I dunned my beaver, and like a modern 
Knight Errant started forth in quest of adventures, 
The moon rode high in heaven, and myriads of stars 
flashed and sparkled in a sea of azure! 

Aloft the spires of the city lifted their white shafts 
to the skies, and sleeping tranquilly in the moonlight, 
mansion and cottage, column and architrave stretched 
their varied architecture on every side. As I issued 
forth, the sound of my own footsteps came strange 
and lonely to my ear, and their echoes appeared like 
the alarum cry of the guardian sentinels of the sleep- 
ing city, heralding the approach of a spy on its mys- 
teries, 

The mighty Babel slept, but its feverish throes in- 
dicated the unquiet and turbid slumber which haunts 
the overtasked victim of excitement. A shrill and 
solitary cry of Fire! aroused the watchmen from 
their nustitations, who caught up and re-echoed the 
alarm, until with the heavy roll of numerous engines 
and the shouts of the firemen, which rapidly increased 
in strength and volume, the before silent streets were 
the scene of no little tumult. 

It was soon ascertained that the alarm proceeded 
from a chimney on fire, and the grumbling opponents 
of the Persian Fire-worshippers slowly returned to 
their homes, leaving the metropolis again to its re- 
pose. ‘The night was uncommonly sultry, and the 
open casements of those whom necessity or choice 
had left to breathe the heated atmosphere of the 
city, offered a ready access to scenes, which would 
otherwise have been hidden to the eye of casual cu- 
riosity. 

Passing a vacant lot in one of the less frequented 
streets, the mournful howl of a large mastiff arrested 
my notice. The animal stood motionless in the mid- 
dle of the inclosure, uttering at intervals a most dole- 
ful ery, which in the stillness sounded startling and 
ominous, On turning round, a light from a neat two 
story dwelling on the opposite side of the street, at- 
tracted my attention. In the centre of the front room 
lay the corpse of one recently deceased. The watch- 
ers, two young men, apparently overcome by fatigue 
or lassitude, were asleep; the living and the dead, for 
the time being, equally oblivious to the passing scene, 
At the head of the body two massive plated candle- 
sticks, with lighted wax candles, exhibited the fea- 
tures of a young female. The smooth, alabaster-like 
forehead, and Grecian outline of the nose, proved that 
death had arrested the career of one blooming in the 
pride of beauty and loveliness. And there she lay, a 
frail mockery of her former self—an empty vase, 
from which the flowers and the perfume of life had 
departed ! 

As I thought of the agonized mother, whose ex- 
istence was wrapped up in hers, and of the manly 
youth to whom she had plighted her virgin vows, 
left stricken and desolate, I turned mournfully from 
the spot. Verily the wail and lamentation should be 


D. STRONG, 


for the living, and not for the dead. I had not pro- 
gressed ten steps when the merry laugh of a group 
of youths and maidens, assembled in the drawing 
room of a contiguous dwelling, induced me to pause. 
The white dresses, wreaths of flowers, and other 
bridal decorations of two of the ladies, and the appro- 
priate apparel of the young gentlemen, indicated the 
object of their meeting. ‘The faces of the bride and 
groom were radiant with hope and joy, and the full 
gush of merriment overspread every feature of their 
laughing companions. The shaft of death had, with- 
in a few short paces, laid low the form of one who 
but yesterday was as bouyant as any within their 
circle, but in the bliss of unconsciousness of the 
solemn event their young hearts beat responsive to 
the merry notes of the skillfully played violin. 


“On with the dance, let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn when youth and pleasure meet.” 


Proceeding onward, I encountered the prostrate 
form of a seedy wine-bibber, who, in default of a better 
couch, had stretched himself at length on the pave- 
ment. His loud snore, and the choking sound which 
issued from his throat, proved the depth and potency 
of his libations; and his impeded respiration, and the 
twitching of the nerves of his face and mouth, at- 
tested that “the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

As he lay on his back, with his face full in the 
light of a neighbouring lamp, the broad, lofty brow, 
prominent Roman nose, and short upper lip, imparted 
the belief that no lack of talent had sunk him to the 
depth of his present degradation. 

Perhaps an insane devotion to guilty pleasure, or 
the fascinations of dissolute companionship, or the 
prostration of ill-founded hopes, or the shock of sud- 
den calamity, or the treachery of pretended friendship, 
or the violation of plighted vows, had lured him to 
the guilty precipice. While dwelling with saddened 
spirit on the infatuation which induced the commis- 
sion of suicide on the fairest prospects, and led to the 
debasement of the loftiest endowments of genius, two 
fashionable young men about town made their ap- 
pearance, evidently flushed with wine. As they passed 
the drunken man, they burst into peals of laughter, 
one of them remarking to his companion that “ if it 
hadn’t have been for that old fool, Truman, he would 
have left Ned Collins as gloriously fuddled as that 
fellow.” I longed, at the moment, for the mirror of 
the sorcerer, that those neophytes in dissipation might 
have viewed their own portraits a few years in ad- 
vance ! 

While threading the intricacies of a narrow, and 
badly-paved street, the gay sallies of a little party 
occupying the attic of a shabby-genteel looking build- 
ing of two stories high, caught my ear. 

The low casements were flung entirely open, and 
I could distinctly hear every word that passed. 

From their conversation they were writers by pro- 
fession, whose literary emoluments were far from 
satisfactory. The one nearest the window, who 
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occupied the head of the table, was dressed tastily, 
but his apparel was in the later stages of decay; and 
as far as my position offered opportunities for obser- 
vation, the dress of his associates was in keeping with 
his. 

“Come, Ernest,” said a tall, and rather slender 
member of the coterie, “I'll give you a toast which 
you will all drown in a bumper. Here’s to the union 
of Taste and Genius, the only union we have yet had 
the courage to solemnize. Hip, hip! hurrah! The 
Union of Taste and Genius, Hurrah, hip, hip! 
hurrah !” 

« By the way,” began another speaker, “are you 
aware that our crony Ormond, has embalmed the 
charming Estelle in rhyme? By Jove we must have 
the document. Come, come, Ormond, no blushing. 
We are your guests for the nonce, and can lay claim 
to the intellectual, as well as the physical, delicacies 
of the banquet.” 

“ Let’s have the recitation by all means,” respond- 
ed the rest of the company, and after a few faint 
apologies, the individual near the window rose, and 
in a sweet voice, but, with a slightly affected manner, 
recited the following 


” 


LINES TO ESTELLE. 


Oh, ask not that my shattered lute 
Should wake a joyous tone, 

Too long the slumb’ring chords were mute, 
The once loved touch to own: 

When yout}ful hopes, as bright as brief, 

Like flowers, have withered, leaf by leaf, 
Their primal fragrance fown— 

’T were sin to mock their dull decay 

By careless jest or mirthful lay. 


Yet, if the cadence of my lyre 
Thy onward pathway cheers, 

I'll e’en essay, though quenched the fire 
Which burned in happier years: 

Thy silvery voice, if aught, will call 

My earth-bound spirit from its thrall, 
And bid it court the spheres— 

*Till free from earthly blight or stain 

It soars on eagle wings again. 


Then let the miser worship gold, 
The bacchanalian wine, 
A lovelier idol I behold, 
In those bright eyes of thine. 
Beneath their glances I'll forget 
The evils that our path beset, 
Nor e’er again repine. 
That love, whose fervid kiss endears, 
Though born in smiles, may die in tears. 


« Bravo ! Ormond, bravo, my boy,” exclaimed one 
of the party. 

« Well, I vow the effusion is clever,” said one, 
who, I inferred from the tone and manner of his 


remark, was a rival, a little envious of the applause 
bestowed on the recitation. 

“Clever,” shouted the first speaker, who was evi- 
dently fast becoming ‘ Bacchi plenus.’ “ Clever! ’tis 
positively captivating. Ormond, my chum, you have 
brushed the dew from Parnassus. You stride your 
Pegasus with the air of an equestrian troubadour. 
The ‘ gaye science’ is your debtor, for your address 
to your ‘ ladye love,’ shall be married to an appro- 
priate melody. If you lived in an age in which poetry 
was appreciated, your brows would long since have 
been circled by the laurel. A bumper to my chum, 
Ormond——fill to the brim boys, to the brim!” Here 
the jolly devotee at the altar of Bacchus tossed off the 
contents of his goblet and volunteered a song, which 
he prefaced, by observing it was the production of the 
rival poet, who at this compliment to his muse be- 
came marvellously cheerful and conciliatory. 

Clearing his throat with another bumper, the vo- 
lunteer melodist trilled forth the following 


SONG. 


The dew-gemmed flowers one morn agreed, 
As nations have before them, 

To choose from out the verdant mead 
A queen to govern o’er them. 

But after various votes and cheers 

The saucy Commons snubbed the Peers, 
The last this hostile message hurled ; 

“ Your grovelling schemes will fail ye, 
The Violet's banner you've unfurled. 

We vow we'll crown the Dahlia.” 


Then gushing perfumes filled the air, 

From flowery lips ascending, 

The Attic wit—the fancy rare— 

Their varied beauties blending. 
Then came, to fright the startled eara, 
The rallying-cry, ** death to the Peers.” 

But patriot blood in Yankee veins 
Not all its force discloses, 

For Spartan faith in Violets reigns, 
And valour blooms in Roses! 


While yet the angry contest swayed, 
Like wind-stirred beds of clover, 
My gentle Lydia's footsteps strayed 
The sun-lit champagne over ; 
Charmed by her beauty, grace and mind, 
The rival queens their claims resigned, 
And rapturous shouts the valleys fill, 
From groves and jasmine bowers, 
And nature crowns my Lydia still, 
The peerless queen of flowers! 


Here the applause of the whole party becoming 
obstreperous, and the laudable effort of each to make 
himself heard, being, strange to say, unsuccessful, I 
was fain to turn my attention to other occurrences, 
which may or may not, form the subject of future 
communications, 
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TRIM’S EXPOSITION OF THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


Pr’yrser, Trim, quoth my father, what dost thou 
mean by “ honouring thy father and mother?” Allow- 
ing them, an’ please your honour, three half-pence a 
day, out of my pay when they grew old. And did’st 
thou do that, Trim? said Yorick. He did, indeed, 
replied my uncle Toby. Then, Trim, said Yorick, 


springing out of his chair and taking the corporal by 
the hand, thou art the best commentator upon that 
part of the Decalogue; and I honour thee more for 
it, corporal Trim, than if thou hadst had a hand in 
the Talmud itself. 
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JUSTICE. 


HENRY 


‘Man’s perceptions are finite and limited. He is 
unable to pierce beneath the outward conduct of his 
fellows; he cannot look into the secret chambers of 
the heart, and unveil motives to action, and estimate 
capacity of restraint. He is compelled, therefore to 
a comparatively arbitrary execution of his justice. 
Of all the crimes that ever were commitied, no two, 
perhaps, ever deserved the same degree and quality 
of punishment; because no two of the guilty were 
ever stimulated by precisely the same degree and 
quality of self-government, under similar circum. 
stances. ‘The mental powers are as diverse as the 
lineaments of the human countenance; and of the 
countless millions of countenances that have been 
upon the earth, no two were ever perfectly alike. 
Man is compelled, through his own imperfection, to 
enact codes of statutes, and to arraign and punish 
violators—with very limited modifications—in uni- 
formity with this general standard. But he is con- 
scious, at the same time, that pure justice demands 
something far more closely adapted to diversities of 
character—something, however, never to be attained 
by him, howmuch so ever he may desire it, and ap- 
proximate towards it; for it can be realized only by 
an all-wise and all-seeing Deity. 

Again, all justice, in its original and most promi- 
nent intention, is disciplinary, not expiatory. It anti- 
cipates the future—does not revenge the past; would 
fit the guilty to be good citizens, and warn the inno- 
cent against guilt, rather than mete out its awards in 
the light of satisfactions for wrong. Its loftiest and 
most delightful attribute is mercy; and it is manifest 
that, in this light, there is many a criminal, could the 
heart be read, of whom all punishment is superero- 
gatory; with whom the horrors consequent upon the 
commission of their evil deed and its attendant ex- 
posure and shame, would fully operate to prevent a 
recurrence ; and with whom the punishment that may 
be inflicted, operates rather to harden than to disci- 
pline the character. 

But, notwithstanding the depth of human hypo- 
crisy, and the weakness of human perception, I am 
convinced that the range of discretion of judges, in 
the infliction of punishment, is far too limited, I am 
conscious, that the moment it should be admitted as 
a guiding principle, that comparative purity of motive 
and incentive to the commission of crime, and sub- 
sequent evidences of deep repentance, were to influ- 
ence punishment—even in so far, perhaps, as to 
supersede it altogether—there might be a plenty of 
crocodile tears, and many a hardened wretch would 
plead a piteous tale of his injured innocence, in justi- 
fication of his sin. But the poorest principle that in- 
dividuals can go upon, either for their own happiness 
or the advancement of the race—is that of suspicion— 
a fear of all profession, because men have sometimes 
been treacherous and hypocritical heretofore. ‘Trust 
in the inherent goodness of human nature, is of vital 
consequence to its improvement and dignity; and I 
know not why it should not exert the same influence 
in the administration of the law as in the intercourse 
of society. 


BY F. 


HARRINGTON, 


An attendance upon a court of criminal judicature, 
for a short time, by any one not infected with the 
suspicion of human virtue I have adverted to, will 
inspire sad convictions of the validity of my positions, 
and a regret, that, although, as has been remarked, 
perfect justice cannot be attained, some nearer ap- 
proximation to it is not energetically and determinedly 
sought. The views I have expressed were originally 
suggested by such a course of observation of the 
economy of justice; I bear strongly in memory an 
affecting instance of its arbitrary enforcements and 
its inadequacy to effect its highest purposes, conse- 
quent on its present imperfection. 

I was in the court room of the Municipal Court 
of Boston in the year , when a number of pri- 
soners were brought to the bar for sentence. The 
eye rests with mingled feelings of contempt, horror, 
pain, and commiseration upon those branded with 
the seal of ignominy, and shrunk from as contami- 
nating outcasts from their kind; and, while the offi- 
cers were placing these in the dock, and were unlock- 
ing the handcufls which had secured them, two and 
two, while they were brought from prison, I regard- 
ed them with an earnest gaze. The first, who was 
called upon, was a hoary-headed wretch, with a 
countenance disgustingly deformed by disease, who 
was habited in the motley livery of a state prison 
convict. He had been repeatedly an inmate of the 
state prison for burglaries, and was now brought up 
as what is designated by the law—a third comer ; to 
receive an additional sentence. ‘There were none to 
befriend him—none to care for him—and in a few 
moments he was disposed of; receiving his award in 
morose and dogged silence. The next was a tall 
man, with a large, dark, speaking eye, and a promi- 
nent forehead—whom I had known as a respectable 
teacher of youth. He was well connected, and there 
were no ordinary inducements to the violation of the 
law. But he had been detected in passing counter- 
feit money—the proofs of his concernment with a 
regular gang of swindlers and counterfeiters were 
signal, and, although a strong effort was made for his 
acquittal, it had been ineffectual. And now he stood 
with his fellow-guilty, for his final condemnation. 
Shame had reduced him to a skeleton ; and, when his 
name was called, he rolled his eyes, in a wild stare, 
once or twice around the court room, and then, after 
fixing them for a moment, with an intense expression, 
on the face of the judge, dropped them to the floor, 
while his face became more deadly pale than before, 
and the perspiration of agony glistened on his fore- 
head. After a few words of solemn reproof and 
warning, the judge pronounced his sentence, and he 
was led away. Thus, one after another was disposed 
of; until, at length, one only remained. He was a 
very—very young man—apparently not more than 
twenty years of age. He had kept his face concealed 
beneath his handkerchief while his associates had 
been sentenced, and now, when, at the sound of his 
name, he tremblingly rose upright, and bent his mild 
eye on the clerk, there was something about the 
contour of his forehead, the expression of his face, 
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and his whole natural action, so in signal contrast 
with his situation—so contrary to what we are ac- 
customed to realize in the criminal—that the eyes of 
all in the court room—although the most were fami- 
liar with the motley garb of crime—were involunta- 
rily turned towards him in curiosity and interest of no 
ordinary description. He had evidently suffered no 
long imprisonment; for he had nothing of the sallow- 
ness of complexion incident to protracted confine- 
ment; but his cheek was transparent rather, and the 
deep crimson blush that now mantled over it, con- 
trasted strongly with his natural pallor. His head 
was far from being broad, as is most frequently the 
case with characters of decided activity either in good 
or evil, and his expression had all the mildness and 
trustful uncertainty of womanhood, rather than the 
boldness of careless perversity. At the proper season 
his counsel rose to make some remarks in mitigation 
of sentence; but had uttered only a few words when 
with a graceful gesture and a voice whose tones were 
bland and winning, the young prisoner suddenly in- 
terrupted him; and the tears which he had till now, 
succeeded in repressing, burst freely forth, half cho- 
king his utterance, as he said, humbly and implo- 
ringly— 

“ May I tell my story myself, if it is not improper? 
I wouldn’t wish to do any thing improper.” 

Lawyers are usually unwilling that their clients 
should utter a word in their own behalf, as the result 
usually operates to prejudice rather than to aid their 
cause. He who manages his own cause,” says the 
stale proverb, “has a fool for his client.” But at 
the present time, the young criminal had no sooner 
spoken, than his counsel earnestly seconded his re- 
quest, and when permission had been granted by the 
court, sat down with a look of ardent gratification ; 
which constituted strong prima facie evidence with 
those accustomed to the peculiarities of courts, that 
there was something unusual in the circumstances 
attending his client’s crime, and secured the more 
unbroken attention. And the event justified their 
conclusions. The young man poured out his over- 
flowing heart in a tale of wo, so simple, so artless, 
and so pathetic withal, that there was not a dry eye 
in the whole court room. I was scarce able to con- 
tain myself; and for a month afterwards, devoted my 
best energies to relieve him wholly from a punish- 
ment, which, under the circumstances, was no better 
than an outrage on humanity and justice. But I will 
not anticipate my purpose. Let me frame his history 
into a little tale; interweaving no more of fiction than 
will serve to give connection to disjointed occur- 
rences. 

We will call him Edward Miller; for his real name 
has escaped from my treacherous memory, and, indeed, 
I should not wish to employ it, did I remember it still. 
He was born in a town in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, bordering on the line of the sister state of Mas- 
sachusetts, of pious and thriving parents; and when 
of proper age, was sent to one of the excellent aca- 
demies which abound in New England—I think that 
at Exeter—to obtain a knowledge of the more pro- 
minent branches of an English education. He was 
of retiring and studious habits, and made rapid pro- 
gress in his studies ; so that, after a few years, although 
then very young, he returned and opened a school in 
his native town. Ardent, susceptible, and possessing 
strong affections, he became attached to a young lady 
of the village, and being happy in a return of his 
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affection, they became “ engaged.” This, doubtless, 
by many, will be pronounced a rash and foolish step. 
But I declare my verdict strongly to the contrary, I 
have seen enough of human nature and of the influ- 
ence of woman to cast my vote with that master 
observer—Ben Franklin, for early marriages—or 
early “engagements,” which for our present purpose, 
amounts to the same thing. I strongly repudiate the 
calculating policy of those who would make a good 
settlement the great essential in the formation of the 
marriage bond, and affection a dependant contingency. 
The influence of woman with the young, just dash- 
ing into the world, is the great conservative principle 
against improvidence and immorality; and I feel that 
I have just ground to look with suspicion upon his 
virtue, who, having passed unmarried into middle age, 
declares himself « not to be a marrying man.” Sub- 
mission to this influence is a theme for glorying, not 
for shame. Our state-prisons and penitentiaries, in 
the vast disproportion of the married to the unmar- 
ried among their inmates, afford triumphant testimony 
to the worth of woman. My hope of the moral 
progress and full emancipation of the world in the far 
future, now strong and unquenchable, would take 
rather the hue of despair, were not woman the leaven 
of the lump, or were she other than she is, Political 
economists, if they are any thing better than mere 
theoretical speculators, will be slow to decry the 
strong efficiency of woman, One of the most pro- 
minent statesmen of Connecticut, of the last genera- 
tion, was farmer of the school fund; amounting, I 
believe, in his hands, to two millions of dollars, In- 
stead of investing this great sum in stocks or in the 
hands of wealthy and responsible capitalists, he made 
it a principle to loan it in small amounts, of from one 
to five hundred dollars, and without security, to 
young men just beginning the world, not worth a 
penny, it may be, emigrants, perhaps, to the far west, 
about to locate themselves thousands of miles from 
their native state. And yet he has been heard to 
declare that he never lost a single dollar of the money! 
How did he accomplish this apparently impossible 
result? Simply by requiring every wife to sign the 
note for the money, jointly with her husband. It 
rendered the note not a whit the more binding, but 
the feeling of personal responsibleness resting on 
every woman, from the thought that her own signa- 
ture was pledge of redemption, would not suffer her 
to rest or to allow her husband rest, until all had 
been paid. Early marriages, say I, if there be true 
affection, for they are better than houses and lands, 
But the school which young Miller taught was 
only a casual resource; and he was now earnest to 
obtain an occupation, with which he might identify 
his earthly interests. At this period, he received a 
letter from an elder brother, resident in Boston, 
strongly urging him to visit the city, as it would 
be in his power to obtain a situation for him. He 
gladly availed himself of the invitation, bade adieu 
to his parents and to her who was now the star of 
his guidance and his hope, and with little more than 
sufficient to pay the cost of his conveyance, started 
for the metropolis. On searching for his brother, on 
his arrival, he was surprised to find him the keeper 
of a miserable cellar, in an obscure and dirty part 
of the city, where he made a show of selling a mise- 
rable assortment of cheap and common goods, but 
seemed to have few customers, and to be indifferent 
even to them. Edward received only evasive replies 
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to his eager inquiries and expressions of astonishment, 
but having been cordially welcomed, and being tho- 
roughly ignorant of the world, he entertained no sus- 
picions, imagined all to be right, and placed himself 
implicitly under the direction which his brother seemed 
anxious to assume over him. This brother—this 
fiend, I might well call him—whom we will name 
Samuel, introduced him immediately to his own 
boarding house, and desired him to make himself 
perfectly easy, and amuse himself with roaming over 
the city, seeing its strange sights and listening to its 
strange sounds; for he himself would undertake to 
make the proper inquiries for a situation, which he 
did not doubt would be immediately successful. Thus 
passed several days; Samuel regretting at the close 
of each, his ill success, making new promises and 
inspiring new hopes for the morrow; and Edward 
relying upon his love and his word; for who would 
doubt the fealty of a brother? 

In the meantime, the brothers spent every evening 
in various scenes of amusement. It was now the 
theatre, now a public ball-room, and always in ques- 
tionable company. Edward was of a naturally timid 
and religious turn of mind, which had received a still 
bias from the example and precepts of his 
parents; and he shrunk at first from those scenes 
which he had been taught to look upon as dangerous, 
and laid his head, night after night, upon a sleepless 
pillow, whereon sighs and tears bore witness to a re- 
proachful conscience. But Samuel wound his toils 
most cunningly and fatally about his victim. He al- 
lured him, from time to time, into conversation upon 
religious topics; and while he seemed to support the 
great principles of duty, suggested doubts, and now 
and then threw in a sneer, which spread the black 
venom of its pollution through every vein and artery 
of Edward’s moral frame. At this critical period, 
Edward received a létter from her to whom his 
thoughts often turned in these trying hours of anxious 
misery and self-reproach, sympathizing with his lone- 
liness, fondly hoping for his prosperity, and stimula- 
ting his resolution in duty. It cut him to the heart— 
he went to his lodgings scarce able to contain his 
wretchedness, and threw himself on his bed and 
wept; and then and there, too, he resolved anew to 
break from the shackles which had bound him so 
lately hand and foot. Suspicions, dim and indistinct 
indeed, and yet startling, assailed him, of Samuel’s 
intentions and purposes; and as they obtained yet 
greater strength from a review of his conduct, he 
started from the bed—hastily paced the floor—took 
a survey of his position with that rapidity in which 
thought acts upon an emergency—and determined to 
leave the city at once—to start away on foot, with- 
out an instant’s delay, penniless and alone, and trust 
in God to aid him to his home. He could then ex- 
plain all to Samuel, remit the money for his board, 
and be happy again. But when he had even placed 
his hat on his head, and his thumb on the door latch, 
then, when a few moments more would have seen 
him well away, hastening on, and gathering fresh 
courage as the city disappeared in the distance—and 
his home—the home too, of all dearest to him on 
earth, was brought nearer to his thoughts—the door 
opened, and Samuel, his tempter, stood beside him. 
He had anticipated the action of the letter upon Ed- 
ward’s mind, and hurried to counteract its impression. 
He was smiling and gentle; never adverted to the let- 
ter, seemed utterly unconscious of Edward's perturba- 
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tion, and expressing his gladness that he found him 
all ready to go out, took him by the arm and sallied 
forth. Edward submitted, and sealed his doom. He 
lacked that priceless treasure, moral courage! He 
lacked the power to face this designing brother—the 
mortal foe of his soul—and bid him come onward at 
his peril! ‘That evening bound him yet firmer to his 
own destruction ! 

A month had finally passed away, and there was 
still no success in the search for a place; which pro- 
ducéd a constantly increasing inquietude in Edward's 
mind; for every week was creating an additional 
debt for board, which he had no present means to 
satisfy. His wardrobe too, required replenishing ; for 
Samuel had volunteered, in the letter which had be- 
guiled him to the city, to provide him with all neces- 
sary clothing so soon as he should arrive, and en- 
joined it upon him not to obtain any at home. But 
he now seemed wholly regardless or forgetful of his 
pledge, and that same lack of moral courage, which 
prevented Edward from a declaration of his suspi- 
cions, kept him silent in respect to his necessities. 
And now, too, he was introduced to darker scenes of 
frailty than before. He felt that he was lost. 

But at this time a situation offered itself in a retail 
dry goods store, in Washington street. ‘The remune- 
ration was trifling; but Samuel insisted that it was 
as good an offer as could be obtained—perhaps with 
truth—and persuaded Edward to accept it. He did 
so, and soon won the confidence of his master. But 
his dress, he was conscious, was too much worn to 
enable him to maintain a respectable appearance ; and 
he entered the store every day with blushing and 
shamefacedness. His master finally suggested, that 
he needed new apparel, and then recourse to his bro- 
ther was rendered necessary. ‘This was the climax 
which that brother had been striving to produce, and 
had been impatiently expecting. ‘Then he changed 
his tone. Then he declared himself too poor to 
aid Edward—threw the burden of his support wholly 
upon his own shoulders—but suggested—oh how 
cautiously! that he should take from his master’s 
store broadcloth, and the other necessary materials 
for clothes—he could soon return them—it would 
not be stealing—it would only be anticipating his 
salary a littl—no harm would be done to any body. 
Well may it be supposed that Edward shrunk in 
horror from the proposal. But he was every day 
assailed, he was separated from all good influences ; 
and when, a second time, and less delicately, his 
master told him that his dress was unfit to be worn 
behind his counter, he yielded—and the goods were 
stolen, 

Let me hurry to a conclusion. The brow of the 
hill once turned, the sinner goes down the steeps of 
vice at a swift gallop, for his fire-breathing charger 
has the bits in his teeth. Edward had cast his die. 
Before long, his landlady desired payment for his 
board, and again Samuel refused to assist him—he 
would, however, furnish him with the money, provi- 
ded, he would visit his master’s store in the night 
and purloin sundry designated goods. Oh, how he 
wept and prayed his brother to be released from the 
terrible alternative! But Samuel was inexorable. 
His prayers should have gone elsewhere—to heaven ! 
He should have turned from his brother, whose ear 
was shut, to God, whose ear is ever open. But he 
had ceased to pray to God; and who is safe, who 
does not so pray ? 
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He took the goods—he became a thief—and it 
was but the commencement of a system of knavery, 
in which he was only the tool of his brother. He 
received no share of the profits of the sin, for, now 
that he was in the power of his brother, all the ac- 
cursed wickedness of that brother was displayed in 
full, and he forced his victim to his work, by the 
most appalling threats. Who will envy Edward his 
life at that period? Who does not feel for his blight- 
ing agony of spirit at every word of kindness from 
a master whom he had so wronged? Again, and 
again, when, alas! too seldom, good influences came 
over him, when his father’s happy fireside, his mo- 
ther’s smile, his Mary’s love, his own innocence, 
came up in his gushing memory; he would resolve 
to reveal all—to bear the consequences—the shame; 
but to endure no longer—to sin no longer! Again 
and again, he went to his master’s side, with the 
words of confession all burning in his thought; but 
the demon of fear chained his tongue to silence—he 
muttered some trivial expression—and turned all 
powerless away! 

By and bye, through that glorious and irresistible 
decree, by which all the foul pollutions of error, that 
may be hidden far down in the depths of the wide 
rolling current of truth, are finally whirled to the sur- 
face, and exposed to the gaze of all—the wrong be- 
came known—it matters not how—and while the 
real knave and wretch escaped, Edward was arrested 
and thrown into prison, to be branded for ever as a 
felon and an outcast! 

He was tried—convicted—and now stood at the 
bar for sentence. The tale I have related is the 
same he told, with sobbing and with tears. ‘There 
was no egotism—no unworthy desire for self-excul- 
pation at the expense of his brother, but all truthful 
and truthlike, and corroborated by the testimony of 
every one conversant with the circumstances. But 
the sense of justice in its administrator was fettered 
by irreversible statutes. He mitigated the punishment 
as far as was in his power. He might have sent 
him for a long period to the state prison—he award- 


ed him, however, only three years in the House of 
Correction. 

But any period of punishment, however short, I 
felt to be unnecessary to achieve the ends of justice ; 
while, so far as his own moral good was concerned. 
I was equally satisfied that the state prison, except 
in name, would have been better for him than the 
house of correction; for in the former, communication 
between the prisoners is entirely prevented, while in 
the latter, it is partially free; and the thoroughly 
depraved have ample opportunity to infect the more 
innocent with their own abandonment. I sought 
out his master, who heartily joined me in efforts for 
his liberation. We applied at once to the proper 
source—the council of the state. We procured the 
recommendation of the judge and the district attorney, 
to mercy, and appeared before the council. But, in 
their dignified and mighty presence, our enthusiasm 
was frozen—we could not excite their sympathy by 
inoculation with the strength of our own—there was 
no rich and prominent advocate to set forth our 
cause, and to fix the attention of their high mighti- 
nesses—so our pains were lost. 

And there he has been for three years—to waste 
his energies and to harden his soul. ‘There he has 
been, to learn to feel that he is outcast and abandon. 
ed—to have the brand of Cain set deep in his fore- 
head! There he has been to grow cold in his sym- 
pathies, and to gather from his depraved companions 
the lessons of crime that may penetrate his heart, 
remould it from its pristine virtue and make it black 
and loathsome. There he has been, to lose the love 
of her whose love might have inspired him anew and 
given him moral life anew! ‘There he has been, I 
fear, alas! that the world might lose a true man to 
the cause of progress, and win one helper more to 
stay it in its onward march and pull it down into 
degradation. I feel too sadly, that this is but one 
of ten thousand instances, to prove the position I 
assumed in the outset, that a deceitful fiend is too 
often robed in the garb of justice, and laughs while 
she mocks her decrees! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


SENSIBLE PRESENCE. 


BY T. ODIORNE. 


O THERE's a charm in feeling that we trust 
In that Eternal One who reigns supreme, 
Whose watching eye is over us for good, 
Wake or asleep—a charm that soothes the soul 
Like Gilead’s balm, and fills the heart with peace! 
And it is wonderful, that his regard, 

Not only vast and universal is, 

But to each being in the world extends, 
Though ill-deserving. Wondrous clemency! 
*Tis to the soul that feels that blessing true, 
The richest luxury which Heaven bestows: 
So he who rests complacent, merg’d in God, 
Ne’er greatly frustrate nor deceived shall be, 
But oft, when least expected, be most bless'd. 


Still, men of ardent feelings will aver, 
That, in the musings of the grateful mind, 


To dwell on kindness that extends abroad, 
As manifest in ever-during streams 

Of bounteous blessings upon all mankind, 

Is act of contemplation far more grand : 
Which is indeed most true; and yet I fee! 
Joyous at thoughts of his especial care, 

Nor would I quench the fire of nobler minds, 
At fountain kindled of Eternal Love; 

But strive to catch some portion of their flame, 
When they a breeze enjoy that stirs the soul, 
Not only dwelling with sublime delights, 

On bounteous blessings to the world at large, 
But imitating Heaven in doing good. 

Most perfect bliss consists in giving bliss ; 
For it is social—all in love absorb'd, 

Lost in fruition of delights, full-soul’d. 





LET ME SING LOVE! LET ME SING LOVE! 
AS SUNG BY MISS SHERRIFF. 
GUSTAVUS BLESSNER. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1840, by J. G. Osbourne, in the Clerk's Office of the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 
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love ye? Do ye ask me? Oh! do ask me 80 no more. 
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Yes I love ye, yes I love ye, 
Now do ask me nothing more; 
But behave ye, but behave ye, 
Like ye always did before. 
Do not doubt me, do not doubt me, 
But be faithful and be true; 
And I'll have ye, yes, I'll have ye, 
If a thousand others sue. 
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“Ir is a sad and lamentable truth,” thus wrote the Rev. 
Timothy Flint, “after all the incessant din we have heard 
of the march of mind, the talk about Lyceums, and the inter- 
minable theories, inculcations, and eulogies about education, 
that the present is an age of unbounded display and notoriety, 
of exhaustless and unquenchable burning ambition, and not 
an age of calm, contented, ripe and useful knowledge for the 
sacred privacy of the parlour. Display, notoriety, surface and 
splendour, these are the first aims of mothers, and can we 
expect that the daughters will drink in a better spirit? To 
play, sing, dress, glide down the dance and get a husband is 
the lesson ; not to be qualified to render his home quiet, well- 
ordered and happy.” 

We think Mr. Flint exaggerated the matter; still, as a 
friend of ours and of our sex quoted this opinion, and begged 
us to use the influence of the Lady's Book to correct these 
follies and faults, we will give some ideas on female education, 
which seem to us important. 

We think that in the training of our daughters, the useful 
and ornamental are not made to harmonize sufficiently. It is 
not enough that woman understands the domestic department; 
for if that be her chief knowledge, she will be very apt to 
direct her thoughts too much to the physical good of her 
household, and neglect the moral and intellectual capacities 
of her children. Still, the young American lady should be 
taught to feel that an anquaintance with every branch of 
“household good” is as indispensable to her thorough fash- 
ionable education, as the knowledge of music, drawing, or the 
modern languages, and that to understand plain needle-work 
is much more requisite than skill in embroidery. There is 
time enough from infancy to maturity to learn all these things; 
the difficulty is how to introduce them advantageously, so as 
neither to perplex nor disgust, into the course of the young 
lady's education. Some changes must be made in the mode 
of training before this can be effected. The boarding school 
should never be considered as finishing the young lady. Till 
this idea of finishing is exploded, female education will be 
something apart from domestic life, will be considered as 
incompatible with our common daties as religion has been, 
by some, falsely represented to be with our real pleasures. 
But more on this subject next month. In the mean time, we 
wish our readers, young ladies, particularly, to reflect on the 
picture presented by Mr. Flint, and see how far it represents 
their own characters. Self examination is not a very pleasant 
duty, if we fear that conscience may whisper “‘ This truth is 
meant for thee.” But there is great pleasure in rousing the 
dormant powers of heart and mind ina resolution that though 
the world may flatter and entice, yet we will cherish 


“ The spirit of domestic peace 
Which, calm and gentle as the brooding dove, 
And ever murm'ring forth a pleasant song, 
Is powerful as the sword of Cherubim 
To guard the happy hearth. She hath a smile 
That sinks into the sullen soul of vice, 
And wins him o’er to virtue.” 


ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have had, of late, such an ocean of articles for the 
Lady's Book flow in upon us, that half are not yet opened. 
So our friends must have patience. The following are on file 
for publication. 

“ The Hawiianian Testament.” 

“To a friend, on hearing of his Marriage Engagement.” 

“ Evening preceding Commencement.” 

“A Melody.” 

“ The Lad that I love.” 

“ The Poet's Pilgrimage.” 

“The Death of Achilles—a Poem, in two Cantos.” 

* Evenings at a Friend's.” Nes. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

** Domestic and Social Claims on Women.” 

“ Popular Prejudices.” 


“The Mourner.” 

“The Poetry of Childhood.” 

Our list of rejected articles must, as usual, be more extend- 
ed, but some of these are above mediocrity ; and were we not 
so overstocked with literary wares of the kind, we might 
select a few that we now decline. Among the best of these 
are 

Maternal Affection— Poetry of Tears—The Red Man's Re- 
venge—Forest Leaves—A Bridal Tribute to Kate—and Wo. 
man's Tenderness.—Then we have The Philanthropy of the 
Divine Being—excellent in idea, but poor poetry. In the 
same category we must place the following half duzen poems, 
viz. The Seraph's Voice—Stanzas—Life— Raptures of the New 
Born Soul—Ye Stars which are the Poetry of Heaven—and 
Elegiac Lines on the Death of a Friend. 

There are several prose articles which we must also de- 
cline. Thanksgiving Day— Sketch of a Missionary among the 
Indians—My Mother—(this article is written so “ beautifully 
fine,” that we cannot take the trouble to decipher it)—an 
The Past. We will give a short extract from this last article, 
partly, because it is such an excellent specimen of the Rosa 
Matilda style, and partly to show that M. D'Huuteville is not 
the only forsaken husband that should excite our sympathy. 
The writer, after describing very sentimentally, the sweet 
scenes of his boyhood, thus proceeds: 

*“T wooed a beautiful woman, and her name was Mary, 
She was the idolatry on which the altar of a living affection 
was built. I won her, as 1 thought, and we were married. 
A few months only had passed by, when I discovered that she 
loved me not. How this knowledge was revealed I will never 
tell. I loved her still, and tried to awaken in her bosom the 
past memories of our courtship, but she was full of other 
thoughts, and would not remember that she had promised to 
love me for ever. I tried kindness to win her back, but it 
failed. I endeavoured to transport her beyond the coldness 
of a frozen heart, ivto the sunny regions of love—but she 
would not go with me there. In the evening—in the latest 
hour of its twilight, I would go with her adown the banks of 
some limpid stream, and list to the ripples of its waters, and 
the roar of some far distant cascade, and the song of the whip- 
poor-will, and show her the twin stars of heaven. I would 
then talk of love, and tell her of the long time those stars had 
loved, and been happy. I would sit down beside her, and take 
her hand into mine, and press it—but these things every one 
failed to rekindle again the flame of her decayed love!” 

Sketcher is declined. 

How beautiful the Stars are, do. 

Glaucus of Versailles, Ky, do. 





We agree with “ Old Drury,” touching the Merits of Norma, 
and hope that the Messrs. Fry will be amply remunerated 
for their industry, genius, and enterprise; but we do not 
admit theatrical notices inour magazine We are not opposed 
to theatres—on the cuntrary—but we have not room; and 
besides, there are daily and weekly papers enough to discuss 
the subject. 


A. N. M. of Louisville, is informed that we cannot repub- 
lish the tale sent us. Our columns demand original contribu- 


tions. 


Isabella Weston is too much like a story by Mrs. Hentz, 
published some time since; the only difference being, one 
nostrum was for the hair, the other for the complexion—in 
both cases what was left was fatal to one of the family. 
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Glimpses of the Old World ; or excursions on the Continent, 
and in the Island of Great Britain. By the Rev. John A. 
Clark. 2 vols. W. Marshall & Co., Philadelphia, 1840. 

The author of this interesting work, (Rector of St. Andrew's 

Church, formerly under the care of the beloved and lamented 

Dr. Bedell,) has been very favourably known to the religious 
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and literary public as the author of “ Mirth about Zion,”— 
* Pastor's Testimony,” &c., also as Editor of the “ Christian 
Keepsake.” These *“* Glimpses” of what he saw abroad during 
his travels in the years 1837 & 8, will fully sustain his repu- 
tation as a chaste and vigorous writer, who, while pleasing, 
aims to improve his readers. There is an unstudied expression 
of his thoughts and feelings in the work before us, which 
commands confidence in his statements, and which will win 
the attention, though the scenes described are those with 
which every reader of modern travels is familiar. 

I: is the reflectioas—the simple, straight-forward manner 
in which he tells the effect on his own heart and mind of what 
he saw and heard, that gives freshness and charm to his 
descriptions. The following 


He 1s a Christian philosopher 
extract will illustrate our meaning: 





. The Pantheon is built in the form of a Greek cross. In 
the centre rises a majestic dome, supported within and adorn- 
ed without by splendid columns. ‘This structure, built for a 
place of worship by Louis XV., and dedicated to the Patron 
Saint of Paris, was desecrated during the Revolution, and by 
a decree of the Assembly converted into a cemetery, for the 
great and distinguished men of France. The bodies of Vol 
taire and Rousseau, among others, are deposited here. As I 
looked upon their sculptured tombs, and upon the monuments 
erected over men of kindred characters, whose greatest fame 
was gained by scattering ‘ firebrands and death’ through the 
world, [ could not but think, with what emotions these men 
will come forth at the blast of the archangel’s trump, from 
amid the ruins of their marble dwelling, around which proud 
short-sighted man, tried to throw a golden halo of glory.”"— 
» 


Vol. i. page 472. 

Dr. Clark first landed at Gibraltar, made the tour of the 
continent, and then visited England. His descriptions and 
remarks respecting the last country are very interesting—he 
attended numerous public meetings, and became acquainted 
with many distinguished men, whose fame is as well known 
here as at home. We have no room for long extracts, or we 
would give the author’s glimpses of some of these great ones 
of the earth, because they are those who do good. But one 
short sketch from life, in Italy, we cannot omit, as it concerns 


those for whom we prepare our Book—our own sex— 


Another feature in the aspect of rural scenery on the 
continent quite different from our own, is the appearance of 
females, in large numbers, participating in the toils of the 
field. This we see more or less throughout the continent: 
but [I have no where seen woman so much degraded by all 
sorts of menial labour as in Italy. In one place on the road 
we saw at least one hundred young girls, mixed up with as 
many rough, coarse men, carrying baskets of earth some fifty 
rods upon their heads, for the purpose of filling an embank- 
ment or road. The service which our dirt carts and Irish 
ditchers perform, in this country, is, in many instances, done 
by woman, I have often seen females by scores in the fields 
using the hoe, or fixing up the vines. They are frequently 
employed as Grivers of donkeys and mules, in transferring 
burdens from one p! ace to another. [t is no uncommon occur- 
rence to see them driving those animals, laden with manure. 
Heathenism and paganized Christianity degrade woman to a 
level with the slave. Genuine C hristianity alone assigns to 
her the sphere for which she was intended by her Creator, 
and elevates her to her proper station in society.” 





Who, among our countrywomen, will not bless God that 
she was born in America ? 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels. From the 

German of Goethe. 3 vols. Lea & Blanchard, Philad. 

This new edition of the great German's celebrated work, 
has the advantage of being revised and edited by Thomas 
Carlyle, who, in the preface to the third volume, has given a 
short, but very spirited sketch, of Goethe's first literary 
efforts. Carlyle is a devout worshipper in the temple of Ger- 
man mysticism, and his earnest spirit probably comprehends 
more of the allegories, in the * Travels,” than any of his 
readers—except the Transcendentalists—will presume to do. 
There is much in the volume to admire; and less to which 
objections, in a moral point of view can be made, than in the 
Many curious remarks as well as lofty 


” 


“ Apprenticeship. 
thoughts, are scattered, like flowers on the green lap of May, 
through these “ Travels.” Here is a specimen: 


” 

‘An affectionate attention to what we possess makes us 
rich, for thereby we accumulate a measure of remembrances 
connected with indifferent things. I know a young man who 
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got a common pin from his love while taking leave of her; 
daily fastened his breast-frill with it, and brought back his 
guarded and not unemployed treasure from a long journeying 
of several years. In us little men, such things are to be 
reckoned virtue. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 

* Yes! even beyond the limits of our being, we are able to 
maintain and secure ; we transmit discoveries ; we hand duwn 
sentiments, as we las prope wey. 

* * * * * 

* Commonly the son pon what the father has collect- 
ed—collects something different, or in a different way. Yet 
if we can wait for the grandson, for the new generation, we 
find the same tendencies, the same tastes.” 


Goethe was exceedingly fond of music, and seems to have 
entertained extravagant ideas of the effects which might be 
produced by song. As every new thing is usually pregnant 
with some useful hints, and our systems of education have 
not yet reached perfection, some innovator may like to try 





this novel way of * instruction and arithmetic.” 


‘Song is the first step in instruction; all the rest are con- 
nected with it, and attained by means of it. The simplest 
enjoyment, as well as the simplest instruction, we enliven 
aud impress by song; nay, even what religious and moral 
principles we lay before our children, are communicated in 
the way of song. Other advantages for the excitement of ac- 
tivity spontaneously arise from this practice, for in accustom- 
ing the children to write the tones of what they are to utter, 
in musical characters, and as vccasion serves, again to seek 
these characters in the utterance of their own voice; and 
besides this, to subjoin the text below the notes, they are 
forced to practise hand, ear, and eye at once, whereby they 
acquire the art of penmanship sooner than we would expect; 
and as all this in the long run is to be effected by copying 
precise measurements and accurately settled numbers, they 
come to conceive the high value of mensuration, and arith- 
metic, much sooner than in any other way. Among all ima- 
ginable things, accordingly, we have selected music as the 
element of our teaching; tor level roads run out from music 
towards every side.” 


There are axioms respecting emigration in these ‘* Travels,” 
which would have gladdened the heart of Daniel Boon—so 
" spirit 
of our countrymen is recognized as the basis of excellence 





much do they accord with his practice. The ** moving 


and usefulness, by the German philosopher. We give a short 
extract. 


“In a wide view of things, therefore, we must look on pro- 
perty in land as one small part of the possessions that have 
been given us. Of those the greatest and most precious part 
consists expressly in what is movable, and in what is gained 
by a moving life ! 





* * * * * * * * . 


a my has been said, and over again said—where I am well, 
is my country!—This consolatory saw were better worded: 


where I am useful is my country! At home, you may be 
useless, and the fact not instantly observed; abroad in the 
world, the useless man is speedily convicted. And new, if I 
say: Let each endeavour every where to be of use to himself, 
and others, this is not a precept, or a council, but the utter- 
ance of life itself.’ 

He concludes the volume with this pithy poem, which 
would be a capital song for a back woodsman. 


“Keep not standing fix'd and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam ' 
Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home. 
In each land the sun does visit 
We are gay whate’er betide; 
To give room for wand'ring is it 
That the world was made so wide.” 


” 


We have said nothing of the “* Apprenticeship” contained 
in the two first volumes, because that part of the work is best 
known among us, having been reprinted some years since 
though this edition is far preferable. It is indeed beautifully 
got up, and will be a favourite with all admirers of Goethe. 
There is a gem that we wish could be set apart from the 
work—the ‘* Confessions of a Fair Saint.” This is one of the 
most beautiful sketches of the formation of a pious character 
we ever read—the sentiment is pure as “Holy Writ.” It 
would make a popular little volume, and a precious one too. 
Alden's Quinctilian. Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. Boston. 
We notice this work again in order to correct a mistake, 
which we unaccountably made in the December No. On an 
examination of the book, we thought the editor had omitted 
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the famous criticism on the Latin and Greek authors, which 
occupies a portion of the tenth book of the “ Institutiones 
Oratoriw,” but this was an error as we found on again looking 
over the book. It had strangely escaped our notice 

We are glad to make this correction, as the retaining of this 
paseage adds an additional value to the work. 





By Miss Ellen Pickering, author of the 
E. L. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


Who shall be Heir? 
Fright, &c. 

If Miss Pickering had never written any thing but the 
Fright, she might rest her fame upon that, but the novel now 
under notice will add another wreath to her brow. It is 
pijuant, interesting and witty. The scene at Mrs. Weston's, 
where they all meet to ascertain who shall be the Heir, is full 
of interest. The characters of Rosalind and Vivian are almost 
too perfect, as is that of Cottrell too bad—but take it all in 
all, it is an admirable novel. 

The Hour and the Man. Uarper & Brothers, New York. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Harriet Martineau is the author of this work, and it is 
Harriet Martineauish throughout—good, had, and indifferent, 
prejudice and intolerance. We prefer believing Napoleon 
Bonaparte, in reference to the torturing and death of Toussaint 
in France, to Miss Martineau. There may be a want of gal- 
lantry in this assertion, nevertheless we make it. We cannot 
but bear in mind the, to say the least of them, queer stories 
that Miss M. related of our own country. The incidents in 
the work cannot be otherwise than interesting. 


Miscellaneous Essays, &c., by T. Babington Macauley. 

We are pleased to learn that Messieurs Carey & Hart are 
to give an edition of the above popular work, which is shortly 
to appear in 3 vols. The first and second of these volumes 
are partially and favourably known, by the striking extracts 
which have adorned the pages, not only of English journals, 
but of our own. The attractive novelty will be the 3d volume, 
which is to contain a number of Essays, Criticisms, Graphic 
Sketches, &c., new to the public. Mr. Macauley is one of the 
most chaste and agreeable writers of the day, and these vo- 
lumes will prove highly acceptable to the lovers of original 
thinking, enlivened by wit, and tempered by the best taste. 





An Address to the Union Literary Society, of Miami Univer- 
sity. By the Rev. J. McArthur. New York, 1840. 

“ Utility characterizes the works of God,” says the writer, 
and “ Utility” is the subject of bis address. He has done it 
justice. 

The Principle of Christian Union. By William Hague. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, pp. 61. 

This is an excellent little work, from the pen of one of the 
most popular and powerful clergymen of his sect, the Baptist, 
in this vicinity. We hope Christians of all denominations 
will read this appeal. 


The Boston Book, volume third, is very neatly got up, and 
the literary part quite creditable to * Boston folks.” Pub- 
lished by G. W. Night. 





The Musical Reporter. Saxton & Pierce, Boston. 

An excellent work, and one well adapted for those about to 
make musica study. Useful also to those who are proficients 
in that delightful science. 


— 
Linnen & Fennell, New York. 
Welcome to the good work. We are happy to hail every 
magazine intended either for the edification or amusement 
of the fair sex. Mrs. A. 8. King, the 
conducting such a magazine. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal. 


Editor, is capable of 





The Iris, is another Monthly, also published in New York, 
but our copy is mislaid, and we cannot tell by whom. 


The New Jersey Magazine. A. L. Dennis, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Another Richmond in the field—they are all welcome, there 
is room enough for them all. Enterprise and a munificent 
outlay of capital, will command success. 

History of the United States, from the first Settlement as Co- 
lonies, to the close of the administration of Mr. Madison, 
in 1637. By Salima Hale. New York; Harper & Brothers, 

Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

A compendious history of the United States, suitable for 
the general reader, and, at the same time, alapted to the 
use of schools, has been a desideratum. This work of Mr. 
Hale seems well adapted to supply the want, both in its ar- 
rangement, and so far as we can judge from a hasty glance 
at its contents, the attention which has been paid to accuracy 
of detail. 


The Social Choir. We are glad to learn that the third 
volume of this popular selection of choir music, is in prepara- 
tion. Its editor, Mr. George Kinsley, deserves what he has 
so signally attained—the favour of those who wish to make 


music a familiar and pleasant amusement of the fire-side. 





We have received a story from the author of Losing and 
Winning, and Sensibility. The former has been copied into 
most of our principal papers, and highly praised. The Editor 
of the New York Mirror, in his paper of January 30th, says 
“We recommend Winning and Losing to the especial atten- 
tion of all our readers. It is a story of every day life, exceed- 
ingly well told, and full of interest. It should be printed in 
letters of gold, and circulated from one end of the land to the 
other. We 
krow nothing of the writer, or we would cheerfully publish 
The sketch was selected for these columns by a 


It will do more good than a thousand homilies 


his name. 
constant reader, who found it in an old newspaper, which had 
been literally read to pieces. If we are not mistaken, it was 
published sume years ago in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, a monthly work that does honour to the periodical Jite- 
rature of the country.”’ ° 

The Mirror is correct, it did appear originally in that Maga- 
zine. We shall shortly publish our story, which we are sure 


will command as attentive a perusal as Losing and Winning. 





It will be perceived, in this number, that we give a plate 
of entirely a different character from any of our others. We 
are determined to please all tastes, and while there is nothing 
to offend in it, there is mach to amuse, and we thus publicly 
tender our thanks to Mr. A. L. Dick, for the beauty of the en- 
graving. We also give two fashion plates—one of fancy, with 
beautiful head dresses, and the other, the actual spring 
fashions. 


——<— 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Cambric dress. Corsage half high, with an edging. 
Full waist, tight sleeves, six ruffles on each sleeve, from the 
shoulder to the elbow, in divisions of two, cuffs trimmed to 
correspond. The skirt has three wide tucks, trimmed with 
edging—this portion of the dress will be very fashionable. 
Pink sash, and buckle, plain straw bonnet, flowers inside.— 
Worked pocket handkerchief. 


Fie. 2.—Plain corsage, lace cape, tight sleeves, trimmed at 
the wrist with a pointed cuff. The skirt is silk, of any colour, 
to suit the fancy, three bias folds. Chip bonnet, trimmed with 


flowers. Parasol of watered silk. 


Fie. 3.—Walking dress. 
chemisette, with two collars. 
top, with pinked trimming. Band at the wrist to correspond. 
Open skirt, with sash, trimmed each side in a similar manner. 
Cambric under dress, with a flower scollopped at the bottom. 
Worked pocket handkerchief—a most beautiful spring dress, 
and will even answer with lighter material for a summer 


Corsage high and full, worked 
Bishop sleeves—a cap at the 


fashion. 
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